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THE NEW EVE TO THE OLD ADAM. 


BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 





I charge thee, Love, set not my aim too low: 
If through the cycling ages [ have been 
A partner in thy ignorance and sin, 
So through the centuries that ebb and flow 
I must, with thee, God’s secrets seek to 
know. 
Whate’er the conflict, I will help to win 
Our conquest over foes without—within— 
And where thou goest, beloved, [ will go. 


Set no dividing line between the twain 
Whose aim and end are manifestly one; 

Whate’er my loss it cannot be thy gain— 
Wedded the light and heat that make 

Life’s sun; 
Not thine the glory and not mine the shame 
We build the world together in one Name. 
— Harper's. 


EDITORIAL 


The Rocky Mountain News, of Denver, 
the leading daily paper of Colorado, ridi- 
cules the Hartford Times for its credulity, 
in publishing a groundless canard against 
Colorado women. Under the heading, 
‘‘From Darkest Connecticut,’’ the News 
says editorially: 

Every little while a new story about 
equal suffrage in Colorado is evolved out 
of the fertile brain of an eastern editor, or 
may be the office ‘‘devil’’ gets in his ‘‘best 
licks’’ while the editor is away. The lat- 
est of these comes from the editorial col- 
umns of the Hartford Times, published at 
Hartford, Conn. It is as follows, and is 
really a gem of its kind. Needless to say, 
it isa prevarication of purest ray serene. 

Before the negro boy at Limon, Col., was 
burned at the stake the question whether he 
should die by fire was submitted to the 
women of the vicinage, and all are said to 
have voted in the afttirmative. The preva- 
lence of woman suffrage is one of the distin- 
guishing characteristics of the Centennial 
State. 

The Ties is said to be a ‘‘family news- 
paper.”’ If we believed all we had ever 
heard about the State of Connecticut, the 
use of nutmegs would be unknown in 
Colorado. What a lot of fun Ananias and 
Sapphira could have had if they had lived 
in a community sufficiently gullible to 
believe that sort of drivel. 


We hope the Hartford Times will give 
the refutation as prominent a place as it 
gave the false accusations of Colorado 
women. 





NOTES. 








The suffragists of New York will make 
the State Fair Grounds a field of action 
this year. Space has been secured, a tent 
will be erected, and suffrage literature 
will be dispensed from headquarters to 
the throngs from all parts of the State, 
attending the Fair. Two women will be 
incharge each day. Mrs, Carrie Chapman 
Catt and other eminent speakers will 
make addresses. The Committee of Ar- 
rangements will be Harriet May Mills and 
Harriet Goodyear, of Syracuse, and Mrs, 
Frances Granger, of Skaneateles. 





Massachusetts club women are interest- 
ing themselves actively in the Floating 
Hospital of East Boston. Cantabrigia, 
the great woman’s club of Cambridge, 
paid the expense of the first trip. The 
sick babies specially appeal to the sympa- 
thies of members who have little ones of 
their own. Among those interested are: 
Miss Helen A. Wright, the newly elected 
president; Mrs. C. D. Wilder, treasurer; 
Mrs. E. M. H. Merrill, Mrs. E. G. Bran- 
deis, Miss M. A. Dorr, Mrs. S. N. Gage, 
Mrs. W. R. Freethy, Mrs. Slade, Mrs. J. J. 
Henderson, all of Cantabrigia, and Miss 
Henry, president of Hiram College, Ohio. 
Other guests were Mrs. Smith and Miss 
Smith, of Waltham. One Sunday has 
been named the Alice Matthews day, and 
was paid for by Mrs, Annie B, Matthews. 
Another will be}‘‘Betty’s and Billie’s day.” 





Brooklyn, ‘tthe city of homes and 
churches,”’ is to have the largest family 
hotel in the world. The site is the old 
Bowen property, with a frontage of 100 
feet on Willow street, and 200 on the side 
street. The building will be 23 stories 
high, containing over 1600 rooms, in suites 
for 250 families. The hotel will have a 
capital of $2,500,000, and is to be com- 
pleted by October. 


—- oa 


A Woman’s Congress was held at Colo- 
rado Springs on Aug. 1, as a part of the 
celebration of the Colorado quarto-centen- 
nial. Two thousand women were present 
who have done their part in building the 
State. Some of them were gray-haired 
wives and mothers of forty years’ resi- 
dence in the mountains or on the plains. 
Many told of the hardships and experi- 
ences of the pioneer days. Among those 
who filled places on the programme were: 
Mrs. Ione T. Hanna, Denver, ‘‘Equal Suf- 
frage;’’ Mrs. James D. Whitmore, Den- 


ver, president of Woman’s Club, “The 
Work of the Department;’’ Mrs. T. M. 
Harding, Canon City, president State 


‘Federation Women’s Clubs, ‘Club Life in 


the State;’’ Mrs. G. L. Scott, Denver, 
“Woman’s Work in Education:’ Mrs. 
Gilbert McClurg, Colorado Springs, ‘*The 
Archeologist’s Historical Research 
Among the Cliff Dwellers;’? Miss Mary 
E. Lathrep, Denver, ‘‘Women and the 
Law;’’ Dr. Minnie C. T. Love, ‘*‘The Med- 
ical Practitioner;’’ Ellis Meredith, Den- 
ver, ‘‘The Journalist;’’ Mrs. James B. Bel- 
ford, Denver, ‘‘Women in the Affairs of 
the State.’ 





‘‘What you need to do,”’ said the friend- 
ly editor of a Boston daily paper, ‘tis to 
enlist in suffrage work the average women. 
You have already with you, with few ex- 
ceptions, the women who are active in 
public work, literary, educational, or 
philanthropic. You have the Mary A. 
Livermores, Julia Ward Howes, Clara 
Bartons, Sarah Orne Jewetts, and Pauline 
Agassiz Shaws;—what you want is the 
Smiths and the Joneses.” 





a ee 


When we were fighting the free soil bat- 
tle in Southern Ohio in the fifties, Salmon 
P. Chase (afterwards Governur, Senator, 
and Chief Justice) once said to me: ‘‘It is 
easy to convert the Whigs to anti-slavery. 
But if we could only enlist the Democrats 
our cause would be won.’’ We did enlist 
the Democrats, but not until Fort Sumpter 
was captured by the secessionists. So the 
Smiths and the Joneses will join the suf- 
frage movement later on. It is only a 
question of time. 





Mrs. Alice McDonald has been appoint- 
ed jailer of Grant County, West Va. She 
is a widow, a native of the State, and 44 
years old. Her life has been spent in the 
mountains, Before her marriage she had 
a number of exciting experiences with 
wild animals, and always came out victor. 
As to criminals, Mrs. McDonald says she 
has an unerring knowledge of their na- 
ture, and is no more afraid of them than 
of wild animals. She says all criminals 





are cowards by nature. Mrs. McDonald 
has a beautiful daughter, who has inher- 
ited many of her mother’s strong traits of 
character, and is popular among the 
young men of Petersburg and vicinity. 





‘Government and Self -Government,”’ 
which will be found on page 4 this week, 
is one of three connected articles by Mr. 
Alexander Kent which will appear in three 
successive issues, Its clear and forcible 
presentation of an important topic de- 
serves careful consideration. 





At a special election recently held in 
Trenton, New Jersey, on an electric light 
proposition, Mrs. Julia E, Andrews cast a 
ballot in its favor, the first cast in Tren- 
ton by a woman under the new local tax- 
ation law. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Charlotte 
A. Cleveland, of Perry, N. Y., the sum of 
2,000 each is bequeathed to the National 
and State Suffrage Associations, and a 
personal bequest is made to Miss Mary 
Anthony. 








COMERS AND GOERS.. 

The senior editor is back at his desk, as 
brown as an Indian and alert as ever. Mrs. 
Boland came in with her youngest son, a 
small kindergartener in a white suit, who, 
having just attained the ripe age of five, 
announced his noble determination to ‘cut 
school and ‘Harbard’ and be a man anda 
doctor!’ The mother having explained 
the need of some educational preliminaries 
for that full-fledged distinction, he sub- 
sided with equal satisfaction into plans 
for being a ‘‘rag-and-bottle man,’’ which 
he seemed to consider the next best thing. 
Mrs. Boland’s boys have exceptional facil- 
ities for bathing and boating, of which 
they are very fond. One day Dr. Boland 
had promised to take the youngest child 
into the water, when a patient came and 
absorbed his attention. The child waited 
patiently a long time, knowing thar he 
must never intrude on the office. Folding- 
doors connected this with the sitting-room ; 
and finally Dr. Boland, glancing away from 
his patient for a moment, saw that they 
were not entirely closed, and that the lit- 
tle fellow had pushed a tiny pair of bathing- 
tights through the aperture, as a mute and 
pathetic reminder! 

Mrs. Florence Kollock-Crooker came 
in radiant from a delightful ministers’ 
meeting of all denominations at King’s 
Chapel, where she had been listening 
to choice reminiscences of Father Taylor 
and other preachers of an earlier day. 
Grand old Father Taylor! How racy 
to sea-going ears was his ‘Brethren, 
the way of righteousness is narrow; but 
keep your stu’n-sails boomed in, and steer 
small, and you'll get through!’ Emanuel 
Charlton, the wonderful sailor-preacher 
of Gloucester, told me how he was once 
in depths of remorse and trouble, when a 
shipmate, with hand on his shoulder, said: 
‘*Let’s go and hear Father Taylor.’’ The 
glorious warm speech of the old man gave 
him fresh courage, and bound his loyal 
soul to be a helper forevermore of those 
who go down to the sea in ships. 

Mrs. Crooker has charge of ail services 
at the Every Day Church, She finds it 
remarkably well officered in all minor 
work, and carried on with great ability. 

Dr. Charlotte B. Brown, of San Fran- 
cisco, a dignified and gracious woman of 
large experience, was here one day, much 
interested in the social purity campaign. 
She spoke warmly of the good work the 
missicns of San Francisco are doing to 
help the Chinese slave girls. 

Mrs, Mary C. Jackson, one of the most act- 
ive and attractive members of the valuable 
Lexington League, kindly brought in to 
share with me an interesting letter from 
her cousin, a lawyer of Cheyenne, to whom 
she had applied for information about 
the working of woman suffrage in Wyom- 
ing. I have begged her to give it a larger 
circulation, and it will appear in next 
week’s paper. c. W. 


FOR THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 





Miss Tsuda’s educational venture in 
Japan is something new in the history of 
women’s education in that country. Her 
school, opened in the autumn of last 
year, is the first boarding-school for girls 
started under purely Japanese auspices, 
and is the first to give an opportunity of 
higher work to women. Its object is to 
prepare students for the teachers’ exami- 
nations in English held by the govern- 
ment. At present, for lack of adequate 





preparation, few women can pass these 
examinations, and the result is that the 
government positions must all be held by 
men. 

The lady who has started this Christian 
school for girls is thoroughly Japanese in 
all her interests and sympathies, while 
she has the additional advantage of know- 
ing something of Western civilization. 
America furnished her with the education 
she is now engaged in passing on to her 
own countrywomen. 

A writer in the Churchman, who has 
heard Miss Tsuda tell the story of her 
childish experiences in the strange land 
of the West, whither she came at seven 
years of age, explains that she was the 
youngest of five little Japanese girls, who, 
in the early seventies, were sent to this 
country to be educated. The long jour- 
ney from Tokyo to Washington was full 
of adventure, and the American land, 
when it was reached, presented terrors 
and difficulties, 

The first night after landing in San 
Francisco the children were taken to see 
a minstrel show, which frightened them 
almost into hysterics. Everything in 
America was strange tothem, One even- 
ing they were served with supper in their 
own rooms at a hotel, and were much 
puzzled bya half-hard, shiny, yellow stuff, 
of the nature of which they were igno 
rant. They took at last a spoonful all 
round, knowing of no other way to eat this 
Western dainty. 

When they reached Washington the 
strangers found that their troubles had 
only begun. There was no place for them 
at tbe Japanese legation. Indeed, there 
seemed no place for them anywhere, and 
for some time after their arrival they 
lived quite by themselves, with only hired 
attendants to help them. They were very 
lonely and homesick. 

Miss Tsuda’s recollections of those un- 
happy days are chiefly of ‘‘tagging on be- 
hind the older girls,’’ and feeling that she 
was not wanted anywhere, since even the 
head of the legation, on seeing her, had 
asked indignantly why they had sent him 
ababy. Attheend of six months three 
of the girls returned home, and the other 
two were adopted. 

Miss Tsuda became as a daughter in the 
family of Mr. Charles Lanman of Wash- 
ington. For ten years she remained in 
America, and then returned,to Japan, 
She had a perfect command of English, 
but she found herself a stranger in her 
own land, ignorant of the manners and 
customs, and even of the tongue, of her 
people. She set herself to become as 
thoroughly Japanese as she was Ameri- 
can. Afterward, when she had succeeded 
in this, she returned to America and stud- 
ied at Bryn Mawr. 

Miss Tsuda is an enthusiast on the sub- 
ject of the education of Japanese women. 
Teaching has been her profession for 
many years, and she is fully competent 
for the work she has undertaken, 





WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs will hold their regular fall 
meeting in Springtield on October 29, on 
the invitation of the members of the local 
teachers’ club, Education will be the gen- 
eral subject for discussion. 





The Woman’s Club, of Salem, Mass., 
through its philanthropy committee, has 
provided a bathhouse for women near Sa- 
lem Willows, where bathing suits and 
towels and a fresh water bath are offered 
free of charge. 

The movement started in New York 
last spring, by members of the Women’s 
College Alumnz Associations, to estab- 
lish a club and secure a clubhouse for 
college women, is assured of great success 
by the large number of applications for 
membership. Already there are 542 
names on the list. The object of this 
new club is to become a social and literary 
centre for college women in New York, 
and to offer a home to the various alumnze 
associations. The new clubhouse is to be 
located between Twenty-third and Forty- 
second streets, and is to contain assembly 
rooms, restaurant, library and bedrooms 
for permanent and transient rental. 

Mrs. Morris M. Freeman, of Blacksburg, 
S. C., chairman of the village improve- 
ment, horticultural and forestry depart- 
ment of the South Carolina federation, 
advises clubwomen to begin the work of 
improvement by carefully looking after 
the conditions of their own homes. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


AGNES REPPLIER, in her new book, 
“The Fireside Sphinx,’’ commemorates 
her famous cat, the late Agrippina, 


Miss MARGARET J, STEWART, who for 
the past three years has been a city mis- 
sionary in Philadelphia, has gone to Ta- 
coma, Wash., to be city missionary under 
the direction of the United Presbyterian 
Church, 


Miss IpA MAY JACKSON, of Milwaukee, 
has been appointed woman factory in- 
spector, under a new law of Wisconsin, 
and will be the first woman in the State to 
take up official work of this kind. Her 
grandfather was an editor, and she has 
been doing newspaper work for a dozen 
years past. 


Miss MARIA R. AuDUBON, granddaugh- 
ter of the great naturalist, took a promin- 
ent part in the recent public exercises at 
Shannonville, Pa., when the name of that 
village was changed to Audubon. It was 
in this little village that Audubon first 
began his nature study, and his writings 
dwelt much on the natural beauties of the 
place. 


Mrs. MABEL Loomis Topp, of Amherst, 
Mass., and her daughter, Miss Millicent 
Todd, a student at Vassar, have started 
from Borneo on their way from the South 
Sea Islands, where they went last June to 
witness the midsummer eclipse of the 
sun. Mrs. Todd brings home photographs 
and materials for lectures. She will go 
at once to her home in Amherst, taking up 
the many lecture engagements made be- 
fore she left. 


Mrs. MAry C. C. BRApForRD, of Den- 
ver, Col., has been invited by the Woman 
Suffrage Association of Maine, and the 
Woman Suffrage Association and State 
Federation of Clubs, of Minnesota, to give 
a series of lectures in their respective 
States. Mrs. Bradford’can accept but one 
invitation, and has decided to go to 
Maine. Her experience in practical pol- 
itics will be invaluable in devising meth- 
ods for effective suffrage work and organ- 
ization. 


Mrs. MARTHA Botes, mother of United 
States Commissioner John Simons, and 
the first woman juror and one of the first 
women voters in Wyoming, was married 
to John Atkinson at Laramie, Wyo., July 
23. The bride is 60 years old and the 
bridegroom 65. Mrs. Boies was among 
the first to grasp President McKinley’s 
hand when he passed through Laramie 
two months ago, and the President was 
amused by her history of her political 
achievements. 


Mrs. AuGustaA Cuurcn, of Buffalo, 
N. Y¥., who has been matron at police 
headquarters in that city for several years, 
and who, through sickness, has become 
incapacitated for service, has been retired, 
and will draw $25 a month salary during 
the remainder of her life. The Police 
Commissioners appointed Miss Anna 8. 
Walter to be her successor. Miss Walter 
stands at the head of the Civil Service 
list. The salary is $600 per year. Miss 
Walter has had valuable experience in 
this line of work. 


Mrs. LENA BEHRENS, of Ohio, was the 
only woman delegate at the convention of 
the Wholesale Saddlery Association, just 
closed, in Milwaukee. She was graduated 
from the Women’s School of Pharmacy of 
Louisville, Ky., and her knowledge of 
chemistry was a great assistance in test- 
ing metals for her husband, who was a 
saddler. In course of time she became 
interested and finally took charge of the 
factory, while her husband was engaged 
in selling his patents. When he died Mrs. 
Behrens became sole manager, and now 
buys all supplies, directs the factory, and 
travels on the road as saleswoman. 


Mrs. F. N. DouBLEDAY is trying to in- 
terest the public in Indian industries, by 
means of a wonderful assortment of bas- 
kets on exhibition at the Pan-American 
Ex position. ‘“‘Americans,’? says Mrs. 
Doubleday, ‘‘send thousands of dollars to 
Japan and Germany every year for hamp- 
ers, scrap-baskets, work-baskets, etc. 
Money which by every right should be 
earned by our needy, capable Indians. 
The Indian woman’s handicraft should be 
found in every woman’s exchange.”’ As 
a member of the Women’s National Indian 
Association, the Indian Rights Associa- 
tion, the Indian Industry League, and the 
Church Missionary Society, Mrs. Double- 
day nas an extensive knowledge of the 
condition and needs of Indian women. 
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A WOMAN OF “NERVE.” 


Numerous accounts have been given of 
late of employers who, in comparing the 
respective merits and demerits of men and 
women as workers, say that in a “rush’’ 
or an “emergency,” women lack ‘‘nerve.’’ 
Instances are not wanting, however, where 
women have met an emergency with a de- 
gree of nerve and good, hard sense equal 
to any ever displayed by men. In St. 
Nicholas, Cleveland Moffett tells how a 
disastrous panic was averted by Madame 
Carlotta Myers, wife of the noted balloon- 
ist, “Prof.” Carl Myers, of Frankfort, 
N.Y. 

About a dozen years ago, at Ottawa, she 
made an ascension never forgotten by the 
people of that city. It was a gala occasion 
in honor of Queen Victoria’s gift of the 
Crystal Palace to her subjects, and Can- 
ada had rarely seen such a gathering. 
Twenty-five thousand people were packed 
inside the Exposition grounds to see the 
famous aéronaut rise to the clouds, And 
there at the appointed time stood Carlotta 
on a raised platform, with the multitude 
about her, waiting for the balloon. She 
wore a short gymnasium suit, and made 
an attractive picture with her fine figure 
and golden-bronze hair. So thought vari- 
ous city dignitaries, who chatted with her 
admiringly while the crowd surged about 
them. 

Meantime Prof. Myers was anxiously 
watching the manwuvres of some Indians 
hired by a committee to tow the balloon 
from the gas works, two miles distant, 
where it had been filled. This was rather 
against the Professor’s judgment, for the 
Rideau River offered an obstacle that could 
be overcome only by the help of canoes 
and tow-lines, and to paddle a big balloon 
across a river, a fresh-filled, hard-tugging 
balloon, is not a thing to be undertaken 
lightly. In spite of their skill, these In- 
dians found themselves presently lifted 
into the air, canoes and all, (oh, they were 
badly frightened Indians!), not quite clear 
of the water, but high enough to make it 
doubtful if they would ever reach shore, 
and highly interesting to the crowd, which 
pressed down to the river, even into the 
river, in well-meant efforts te help, and 
dragged the balloon up the bank and along 
towards the platform with such eagerness 
that they tore great rents in it that let out 
the gas in volumes. 

In an instant, as happens in crowds, the 
balloon became the centre of a struggling 
mass of people, who slowly pressed in 
from all sides to see what the matter was. 
When 2,500 people are all pressing slowly 
towards one point, it isapt to fare ill with 
those at that point, and, had not Carlotta 

acted as a flash of inspiration, there would 
have been disaster in that merciless crush 
She looked over the shouting, swaying 
multitude, and ina second saw the dan- 
ger—saw women held helpless and faint- 
ing in that jam of bodies, saw one way, 
and only one, to save the situation, and 
took that way. Stepping off the plat- 
form, she ran lightly and swiftly over 
heads and shoulders, packed solid, and 
came to the balloon. Such was the peo- 
ple’s fright that they scarcely felt her 
pass. 

“You can’t go up,” cried her husband; 
‘the balloon is a wreck.”’ 

“I must go up,’’ she answered; ‘‘if I 
don’t these people will be crushed to 
death.” 

‘“There’s a hole in her big enough to 
drive a team through,” he protested; but 
already she was in the basket, and a cheer 
arose. 

“It’s better to risk one life than many,”’ 
she answered with decision, and turning 
to the crowd, motioned them to loose the 
In their wonder the mad multitude 


car. 
forgot their fear, and the struggling 
quieted. All eyes were now on the bal- 


loon; one woman’s courage had quelled 
the panic. The danger to the crowd was 
past; to the woman just beginning. 

“Wait a moment,’’ shouted Professor 
Myers; ‘“tyou must have more buallast.’’ 
But in the din of voices she misunderstood 
him and cast out a bag of ballast. And 
with a great heave and a flapping of its 
torn sides, the balloon wrenched itself free 
and shot upward, a cripple soaring with 
its last strength. Up and up it went, 
higher and higher as the small store of gas 
expanded. That tattered balloon, with 
its seams gaping open, raised itself some- 
how two miles over the city of Ottawa, 
and then almost immediately began to 
fall. The gas stayed in just long enongh 
to lift the broken bag, and then left it to 
dash downward. Prof. Myers, heart- 
sick on the ground, turned his eyes away, 
sure that he had seen his wife for the last 
time alive. 

But Carlotta was of no such mind. She 
had saved the crowd, now she would save 
herself; and even as the balloon dropped 
with frightful speed, she put her plan in 
action. Swinging herself up on the net- 
ting, she caught the flapping silk above a 
long tear, and drew it down with all her 
weight until it reached the car. Instant- 
ly the air rushed in underneath, and bel- 





lied out the fabric into a great umbrella, 
a parachute improvised from a ripped 
balloon. Now they were slowing up; 
they had put the brakes on, and now they 
were soaring easily, drifting with the 
wind. Carlotta drew a long breath of re- 
lief and looked down. They were still a 
mile above ground. She had therunaway 
in hand, -ut where should she land him? 
Most aéronauts would have been thankful 
enough to get down alive anywhere; she 
proposed to do a feat of steering as well. 
No doubt there was some gas in the upper 
part of the bag to help her, but in the 
main she was guiding a parachute, and 
she guided it so skilfully, by tipping the 
footboard forward or back, to left or 
right, that she landed finally in a clump 
of evergreen trees, fifteen miles from Ot- 
tawa, that she had selected as the very 
place where she proposed to land. And 
great were the rejoicings when it was 
known that she had come to no harm. 


SOME GENEALOGICAL FACTS. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

A quotation in the WomAN’s JOURNAL 
a few months since has been given inter- 
est by some recent genealogical work. 
The statement was to the effect that if 
women did not marry before twenty-eight 
years of age the world would not long be 
populated, since it was necessary that 
each marrie? woman should have four 
children, two of them “of course’’ to die 
in infancy and two to grow up and help 
perpetuate the race, if they would. The 
following facts do not favor this opinion: 

M. married at 28, six children, five lived 
to maturity; R. married at 29, five chil- 
dren, three living to maturity; R. married 
at 29, four children, all living; L. married 
at 29, six children, all living to maturity; 
L. married at 31 (now 38), three children, 
two living; A. married at 33, two chil- 
dren, both lived to maturity; G. married 
at 33 (husband died not quite four years 
after marriage), two children, both lived 
to maturity; A. married at 36, three chil- 
dren, all lived to maturity; J. married at 
36, three children, one lived to maturity; 
A. married at about 38, two children, both 
lived to maturity; C. married at 39, three 
children, two lived to maturity; J. married 
at 39, three children, all lived to maturity. 

Shenandoah, Towa. A. L. PRIEST. 





EDUCATIONAL PRINCIPLES. 





The National Educational Association, 
in session recently at Detroit, made a 
statement of principles which we quote in 
part: 

We reiterate the statement that the 
public school should be the centre of the 
educational life of the community in 
which it is located. Especially should 
this be ttue in rural districts. Here 
should be found the public library for the 
use of all; here the educational extension 
courses should draw the old and the 
young; here may literary and social meet- 
ings be held, which will tend to uplift the 
mental, social, and spiritual life of the 
people. Freed from the ravenous influ- 
ence of partisan politics, untouched by 
the narrowness of rigid sectarianism, the 
public school should become the real cen- 
tre of the broader intellectual life, the ed- 
ucator of men and women beyond the 
school age, as wellas the guide of child- 
hood and youth, 

The subjects that may properly be 
taught in elementary schools include 
those that bear upon the ethical, physical, 
and wsthetic nature of the child as well as 
its purely intellectual nature, Sober, in- 
dustrious, intelligent, honest, cultured 
citizenship should be the result of public 
school training in the United States. 

Our system of education will not be 
wholly free until every grade of school, 
from the kindergarten to and including 
the university, shall be open to every boy 
and girl of our country. 





THE SOLACE AFFORDED BY FERRIES AND 
PARKS. 


Probably not one in a hundred of our 
well-to-do citizens imagine what the fer- 
ries are capable of doing forthe happiness 
of the fathers and mothers and children of 
the tenements, says an observant writer 
in the N. Y. Evening Post. The solace of 
the salt air across cool water is indescrib- 
able! 

Hundreds of men and women nightly 
cross the lower ferries, eagerly seeking 
those which have the longest trip. The 
‘‘annex’’ from Brooklyn or Whitehall to 
Jersey City is a grand pleasure trip. The 
fretting baby goes to sleep in the tired 
mother’s arms, while the father holds the 
boy of three or four above the guard-rail, 
and shows him the lights on either shore. 
It is fairyland and Elysium combined! 

And what the parks do, no man can 
utter. Great or small, a hundred feet 
square or a hundred acres, made exquisite 
by care, each, after its power, gives out 
its healing and uplifting influence. You 
may guess it in the throngs on springtide 
afternoons, but to know its full meaning, 
you must frequent these beneficent breath- 
ing-places and walk in the unfrequented 
paths, and learn to know the quiet spots 





where, on isolated seats, old women sit 
for hours knitting or sewing, with grand- 
children at their feet. You must discover 
where poor students bring their books 
and gain brain-power in shady corners, 
undisturbed by the quick passing of an 
occasional pedestrian. 





WOMEN AS ELECTRICIANS. 

The Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology has graduated but a half-dozen 
women in electricity, and it is estimated 
that not more than fifty have taken a full 
course in thescience. A few of these are 
owners and managers of electric lighting 
and electric car plants in various places. 
In Bay City, Mich., at Saginaw and at 
Ellenville, N. Y., electric plants are man- 
aged by women. In Pittsburg, Miss 
Bertha Lamine is on the staff of engineers 
for a large manufacturing company. She 
designs machinery, makes calculations, 
and does all that a man does in the posi- 
tion. A woman still more competent in 
this line is Miss Margaret Cleaves, for- 
merly of lowa, now of New York. In the 
factories in Chicago, Pittsburg, Schen- 
ectady, Harrison, and other places, there 
are hundreds of girls working at the man- 
ufacture of electrical goods. They wind 
the armatures for the dynamos, wind and 
cover the vast quantities of wire used in 
induction coils in underground cables and 
on magnets for telephone receivers and 
switchboards, and make the filaments fur 
the lamps, It is a good business, able 
workwomen have steady work, good pay 
and che prospect of promotion, and the 
certainty of work as long as they wish. 





SAVING THE CLIFF DWELLINGS. 

Undoubtedly the most picturesque ef- 
fort to preserve a spot of historic interest 
—pre-historic interest, strictly speaking— 
is that of Colorado club women, who have 
recently secured control of the four hun- 
dred quaint cliff-dwellings in their State, 
says a writer in the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 

On one side of this little national ‘‘deal”’ 
is Ignacio, the aged chief of the Wee- 
minuche Utes, on whose reservation in 
southwestern Colorado are these curious 
homes of a primitive race. On the other 
side is Mrs, Gilbert McClurg, of Colorado 
Springs, recently decorated by the French 
government for her scientific investiga- 
tion of cliff-dwellings, who for years has 
worked permanently to protect the dwell- 
ings from the depredations of the relic- 
hunter. After agitation by a special com- 
mittee of the Colorado Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and later by the Colo- 
rado Ctiff-Dwellings’ Association, an or- 
ganization composed wholly of public- 
spirited women, Congress has consented 
to permit the Indians to lease the land to 
the club women for three hundred dollars 
a year. President McKinley has added 
his official signature, and Colorado club 
women have undertaken a work that is as 
unique as it is interesting—that of a me- 
morial of the modern woman to prehis- 
toric man, 

This remarkable Mesa Verde land, these 
enthusiastic women will set aside as a 
park. They propose to have roads built 
to the principal ruins; the mountain 
springs developed; a bungalow construct- 
ed as a refuge in time of storm, and Indian 
police employed under a white officer. 
One of the more perfectly preserved cliff- 
dwellings is to be utilized as a museum, 
wherein may be displayed the pottery, 
implements, and other relics obtained by 
the excavations of these ancient domiciles. 
As soon as these improvements are com- 
pleted and a railroad extended to this 
region,—and one is to be, soon,—the cliff- 
dwellings will be available to the ubiqui- 
tous sight-seer, as well as to the persever- 
ing scientist,as one of the greatest na- 
tural attractions of the country. 

‘‘Though I have been very much aston- 
ished at thé number of ‘original explor- 
ers,’’’ declares Mrs. McClurg, ‘*who have 
started up since cliff-dwellings became 
fashionable, I think there is no one to 
dispute the fact that my expedition was 
the first organized exploration of the 
Mesa Verde ruins, following the discovery 
by the government in the seventies. 
Mine were in ’81 and ’82.”’ 

This energetic woman is unquestion- 
ably one of the foremost students of pre- 
historic America. When Mrs. McClurg 
undertook her first expedition, the Utes 
were still obstreperous, and there were, 
besides, innumerable dangers and discom- 
forts in travelling over the precipitous 
trails. Notwithstanding her exploring 
companions backed out at the last minute 
Mrs. McClurg went on to Durango, where 
she induced a ‘‘freighter,’”’ going with sup- 
plies to Mancos, seventy miles away, to 
let her ride on a vinegar barrel in the 
front of the wagon. All the way it wes 
necessary to have outriders on the look- 
out for Indians. The slow and dusty ride 
landed her in front of the only store in 
Mancos, and to its proprietor, ‘‘whose 
suspicion of my sanity was mixed with 





compassion,’’ says Mrs. McClurg, she 
unfolded her mission. Several interested 
persons thereabout made up a party, and 
under an escort of United States soldiers 
they proceeded on horseback on a peril- 
ous trip in that impregnable, almost im- 
passable mountain region. The objective 
point was the Mesa Verde land, with its 
scrub oaks and red rocks, a high plateau 
in this barren but weirdly beautiful coun- 
try, on which one can obtain a wider view 
than at Pike’s Peak. 

Thus, over Indian trails where the ‘*Ab- 
salom act’’ was committed at every turn, 
sleeping at night on the hard ground, 
often suffering for water, this woman 
champion of the cliff-dwellings made her 
first trip. Afterward her illustrated lec- 
tures on these ruins aroused interest, and 
inspired a “‘preserving’’ petition. Under 
Mrs. McClurg’s leadership, the movement 
took definite form four years ago, and 
though there were numerous obstacles to 
the transfer of the property, the perse- 
vering effort of years has at last been 
crowned with success. 





A MODEL NURSERY. 

In the woman’s section of the Glasgow 
Exposition is a model nursery shown by 
the Society of Artists. The furniture and 
fittings in it have been entirely designed 
by women. Beneath a colored frieze, 
illustrating the story of Cinderella, runs 
the following lines: 

“A little work, a little play, 
A lot of love, and that’s a day, 
A little crib, a littie light, 
A loving kiss, and then 'tis night.” 

The children’s toy cupboard is all made 
of natural, unpainted white wood, with 
panels upon which are carved branches 
painted a rich green. The high safety 
fender is of wrought iron, and another 
novelty is a “first aid’? cupboard wherein 
are stored all the appliances necessary in 
case of some accident. A high dresser, 
furnished with green and cream-colored 
pottery for children, decorated with 
amusing mottoes, completes the equip- 
ment. The chairs and tables are all made 
small and low, with exclusive regard to 
the comfort of small occupants. 


-_-- 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The ordination of Miss Mabel C. An- 
drews to the ministry in the Free Baptist 
Church occurred at the Congregational 
Church, Madison, Me., July 17. The 
council of the State Association met in 
the afternoon, and examined Miss An- 
drews publicly in matters of faith and 
doctrine. In the evening occurred the 
ordination services, which were in the 
following order: Organ prelude; invoca- 
tion by Rev. S. Wakely; hymn, choir; 
sermon, Rev. S, T. Salley, D. D.; anthem, 
choir; presentation of candidate, Rev. L. 
Hutchinson; prayer of consecration, Rev. 
A. W. Anthony; charge to candidate, 
Rev. L. Hutchins; conferment of certifi- 
cate, Rev. A. W. Anthony; hand of fel- 
lowship, Rev. C. S. Whitcomb; address to 
church, Rev. J. B. Ranger; hymn, choir; 
benediction, Rev. Mabel Andrews. Miss 
Andrews is a graduate of Cobb Divinity 
School, Bates College. 


The Kev. Mollie B. Craft is, according 
to the Chicago Record-Herald, the first 
regularly ordained woman minister in the 
religious work of the colored race. 
Through her efforts the First Baptist Col- 
ored Church of Chicago Heights has just 
been organized, with a membership of 
only nine persons, Mrs, Craft is well 
known to all colored church-guers, from 
Tennessee to Michigan, and to a large 
number of white people, who have given 
her their encouragement and support. 
Mrs, Craft was ordained in Milwaukee in 
1898. She is a graduate of the Howe Bap- 
tist Theological School, Memphis. Her 
evangelical work began in the North; 
much of it was in the mining and lumber 
districts of northern Michigan, where she 
organized many churches. 





Rev. Nellie M. Opdale, of La Crosse, 
Wis., is attending the Harvard Summer 
School of Theology. Mrs. Opdale has had 
two successful pastorates in eight years’ 
ministry, the first being over a union 
church of Universalists and Unitarians at 
Mukwonago, Wis., which was an inde- 
pendent society, not in active fellowship 
in either denomination. Her church at 
La Crosse is in a thriving condition. Mrs. 
Opdale took an active part in the Univer- 
salist State Conventions recently held in 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. In addition to 
her ministerial labors she accomplishes 
much effective work for woman suffrage. 

The number of young women in the 
Universalist ministry is constantly in- 
creasing, and there are many picturesque 
and humanizing happenings in connection 
with their labors. The Whitesville, Ind., 
church, of which Rev. Miss Pearl Walters 
is pastor, held their annual basket dinner 
Sunday, July 7, After the regular service 





at11A.M. at the church, the company 
repaired to the little grove at the rear of 
the church, and there partook of the feast 
of good things prepared for the physica] 
man. A second good sermon by the pas. 
tor followed the dinner. 

At Felchville, Vt., a “Children’s Day Bel] 
Service’ was held on June16. The church 
was beautifully decorated. On the fo]- 
lowing Sunday, June 23, the Communion 
service was observed, the father of the 
pastor, Rev. T. Roscoe, of Enfield, N. H., 
being present and officiating in this ser- 
vice, and also in the baptism of five chil- 
dren. The pastor of the church, Miss H. 
Gertrude Roscoe, preached an appropri- 
ate sermon. 

Miss Lena L. Dunlap, of the Canton 
Theological School, preached recently for 
her home church at Fitchburg, Mass. 

Rev. Edna MacDonald, pastor of the 
Universalist Church at Urbana, Ill., de- 
livered the baccalaureate address for the 
Urbana High School in the M. E, Church, 
assisted by Rev. Mr. Miller of that church, 
The church was crowded, and the address 
was fine. The Presbyterians having torn 
down their church in order to rebuild, 
proposed to the Universalist society to 
hold union services during the warm 
weather. The proposition was accepted, 
so the two pastors, Rev. Mr. Hunt and 
Rev. Miss MacDonald, preach on alternate 
Sundays in the Universalist Church, each 
assisted by the other; thereby affording 
an instructive object-lesson in Christian 
unity and fellowship. 





Hereafter women will act as ushers at 
the East End Baptist Church, Williams- 
port, Pa. Mrs. P. I. Frey, the pastor's 
wife, often preaches for her husband in 
this church, y. M. A. 





LAYING UP SWITCHES. 

Deaconesses and others interested in 
fresh-air work are often touched and 
sometimes amused at the heterogeneous 
collection of treasures carried back from 
the country to the city homes. Apples 
and flowers, birds’ nests, bits of stone and 
wood, growing plants and live pets have 
all figured in these collections, but rarely 
has a ‘fresh air’’ displayed the foresight 
of a prudent mother of several boys who 
was seen clambering over a rail fence into 
a piece of underbrush, the day before the 
party was to break up. 

“What in the world are you going after 
over there, Mrs. O’ Hara?” asked a deacon- 
ess. 

‘Faith an’ its some o’ thim nice switches 
I’m after, Miss Smithson,’’ was the reply. 
‘*T haven't been able to find mea dacint 
switch fer the b’ys sence I was in the 
country last summer, and now I’m goin’ 
to take home enough to last the year.’’— 
Message and Deaconess Advocate. 





CO-OPERATIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

There is an establishment in New 
Haven, Conn., which may be the pioneer of 
coéperative housekeeping in all parts of 
America, It is called the Twentieth Centu- 
ry Food Company, and although it has been 
in existence only eight months, it already 
makes housekeeping less of a problem to 
more than a hundred families. The orig- 
nator of this new. phase of housewifery is 
the president of the company, Samuel H. 
Street, a manufacturer of cereal. Says 
Mr. Street: “The idea was suggested to 
me by the vast amount of money wasted 
in the production of food. By that I do 
not wholly mean the waste that feeds the 
garbage pail, but the money that is paid 
first to the producer, then the wholesale 
dealer, then the retail merchant. After 
these comes the waste of a hundred fires 
being run to cook a meal instead of one, 
a hundred cooks, where six could do the 
work. Take the hundred or two of fami- 
lies we cater to to-day; the mistress of 
each home can tell her tale of wve. It 
deals with cooks whose productions were 
not fit for healthful living, of food thrown 
away and household expenses running be- 
yond the family income. Some of these 
house-wives to-day have dispensed with 
help. They find it a saving of money and 
patience. We buy everything at the very 
lowest prices, of the producer or the 
wholesale man, and although we have our 
profits, we can cater to the multitude so 
that the cooked food in many instances 
costs less than the raw product. Our de- 
livery wagons call at magnificent houses, 
at modest homes, at apartments where we 
aid in light housekeeping, and at offices, 
business houses and all sorts of places 
where the human stomach has to be 
stayed.”’ 

Piled high in one corner are hundreds 
of zinc cans. They are double, with three 
inches of space between the outside and 
tbe linings. Into the bottom of each is 
slipped a ‘heat retainer,’ a package with 
the properties of the old-fashioned soap- 
stone. A hundred or more of these are 
put in a hot oven when the preparation of 
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a meal begins, and they have absorbed 
considerable heat before it is time to be- 
gin distribution; not heat enough to do 
any further cooking of the food, but suf- 
ficient to keep up such an even tempera- 
ture for five hours as the cook in a large 
kitchen secures by his pans resting on a 
table with steam circulation underneath. 
A cupboard in this storage room holds 
thousands of enameled steel pans of a 
pattern manufactured purposely for this 
company. They have straight sides and 
flat lids that fit tightly. The pans which 
hold a small portion are three or four 
inches in height; for a large portion they 
are twice that size. An employee checks 
off each order in the kitchen. It may be 
from Mrs. Smith, whose family consists 
of four people. She has ordered puree of 
tomato, roast beef, spaghetti and cheese, 
potatoes au gratin, graham pudding with 
sauce, and a quart of coffee. These re- 
quire six pans, The food is served neatly 
into each of the snowy-lined warm dishes. 
Before a whiff of the steam can escape it 
is closed tight and one is laid on top of the 
other in a zine frame-work, which is set 
snugly into the large can, with the heat 
retainer at the bottom, Into the top is 
fitted a deep cloth-bound lid. Even after 
this has stood for several hours the out- 
side of the can is quite cold; it is a hot 
box from which the warmth cannot es- 
cape. There are cans that fit large or 
small families, as the order may be, and 
the housewife receives her dinner from 
the delivery wagon, exactly as if it werea 
pail of ice cream. There is a difference, 
though; the ice cream will not keep cold 
so long as the dinner will keep hot, and 
the dinner can be lifted out without dirt 
or trouble, ready to set on the table, while 
the ice cream cannot. The washing of the 
pans that hold the food is the only labor 
involved.—Gvod Housekeeping for June. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


The Roman Catholic women of St. Louis 
have started a movement looking to the 
raising of $20,000 for a bronze monument 
in honor of the late Archbishop Kenrick. 


A feature of the New Hampshire ‘‘old 
home week’? celebration will be the wel- 
coming bonfires of Saturday night, Aug. 
17. Huge fires will be kindled on all the 
hills. 


Is Uncle Sam @ good employer? Over 
1,300 women in Philadelphia seem to think 
so. Many of them have been working for 
him from twenty to forty years. Few of 
them leave his service even to marry, so 
attractive, apparently, do they find it.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


The death of Mrs. Gert Marais at Pre- 
toria is thought to remove the last link of 
the great Dutch trek from Cape Colony to 
Natal in 1835, in which she drove a flock 
of her father’s sheep. The trek was 
caused by the abolition of slavery in 1834 
throughout British possessions; for the 
Boers, being especially bitter against the 
measure, determined to leave the colony. 


The thirty flower girls who recently in- 
vaded the upper house of the Austrian 
Reichsrath to protest against the measures 
about to be taken to suppress the trade of 
hawking flowers in the streets represented 
a numerous class. The flower trade of 
Vienna nearly rivals that of Paris,and the 
large dealers felt that they had cause for 
complaint when a well arranged bouquet 
of roses was offered on the street for one- 
sixth the price asked in their shops. 
Great quantities of flowers, it is said, have 
been brought to Vienna from Nice and 
sold at an extremely low figure to the 
hawkers, that they may undersell the 
regular florists. The tears and entreaties 
of the girls have secured a postponement 
of official action until the autumn, so that 
the flower sellers, whose business is car- 
ried on in some families from one genera- 
tion to another, will reap the benefit of 
their most profitable season, 


Lincoln’s old homestead, near Hodgens- 
ville, Ky., will probably be converted into 
a home for ex-slaves. Such is the plan of 
Thomas T. Thomas, a wealthy negro ex- 
slave, who has entered into negotiations 
with David Crear of New York City, the 
present owner of the farm, for the purchase 
of the birth-place of the great emancipa- 
tor. Should Mr. Crear decide to keep 
the farm, he will offer the free use of it 
for the building of a home for ex-slaves. 
The logs comprising the original cabin in 
which the ex-President was born, which 
are at present on exhibition at the Pan- 
American Exposition, will be brought 
back to the farm and erected on the site 
of its original location. Thomas says that 
log cabins similar to that in which Lincoln 
was born will be built all over the farm 
for the homes of ex-slaves, and a fine 
building will be erected in the center for 
headquarters. The original cabin will not 
be used for habitation, but a magnificent 
bust of Lincoln will be made and erected 
in the centre of the cabin, Additional 
land will be purchased and cultivated to 
supply provisions for the ex-slaves. 





HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last 15 years, and believe 
him perfectly honorable in all business 
transactions and financially abie to carry 
out any obligations made by their firm. 
West & TruAx, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KInNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mu- 
cous surfaces of the system. Testimo- 
nials sent free. Price 75c. per bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


THE PETUNIA LADIES. 


Two little girls sat on the stone step at 
the side door, digging their heels into the 
sandy earth between the plantains and 
sighing for something to do, They twist- 
ed their bare toes around the cherry- 
stones that lay under the big tree, and 
tried to see who could safely land the 
greatest number on the walk. But that 
was not a lasting amusement, for the 
stones had such a perverse way of slipping 
out just as they were about to be deposit- 
ed in the proper place, and then it was so 
much easier to reach down with their fin- 
gers and put them where they belonged; 
but of course there was no fun in that. 

Mother was taking her afternoon nap, 
and Mary was washing dishes, so there 
was no one to suggest anything for them 
to do. They had picked peas in the 
morning, and they had played dolls until 
they were tired. What was there to keep 
two little girls who could not play in the 
sun from growing a little cross? 

Even their good friend Laddie had for- 
saken them, and was lying panting with 
heat at the root of the old cherry-tree. 
Not any kind of whistle or low call would 
make him prick up his ears, and they 
knew they must not make much noise 
while mother slept. 

They wished that the heat of summer- 
time did not make people and dogs and 
cats and birds so sleepy afternoons. They 
did not feel a bit sleepy. Mother had 
tried to get them to lie down in the cool 
north chamber, but they could not even 
close their eyes; so she let them run out 
again after they had promised to keep out 
of the sun, After a while, when she 
awoke, she would bring her sewing and 
sit ina chair under the tree, and perhaps 
she would tell them what she used to do 
when she was a little girl and lived at 
grandmother’s. 

Suddenly one of them remembered one 
of the things that she used to do years 
ago on July afternoons. On the corner of 
grandmother’s house grew a tall trumpet- 
vine with many orange-colored blossoms, 
and around these gaudy, fragrant trum- 
pets hovered a tiny humming-bird. After 
he had thrustin his long bill and gathered 
the honey from the bcttom of the cup, 
many of the flowers fell to the ground as 
if there were no longer any use in living. 
Then the little children who played about 
the yard gathered them up and made 
flower ladies of them. 

That was what these two little girls 
would do. They had no trumpet blos- 
soms, but on the other side of the drive- 
way was a bed of petunias growing in all 
the beautiful colors that petunias ever 
wear—white ones and pink ones, striped 
ones and plain. You had only to turn 
them upside down, and you had a lady 
who in fullness of petticoat and slender- 
ness of waist looked as if she had just 
stepped out of a ‘‘Godey’s Fashion Maga- 
zine’’ of fifty years ago. 

So these two little maidens, called Mar- 
garet and Ruth, gathered their aprons full 
of petunias and came back to the door- 
step to create the daintiest, most summer- 
like creatures they had ever seen. 

One would not expect such ladies as 
these to wear very plain clothes, for they 
were evidently belles in that city of Flow- 
er Land, from whence they came, and 
their dresses were flounced and frilled 
from hem to waist with circle upon circle 
of petunia ruffles. Ruth was sure that 
one of her ladies was lovelier than Cinder- 
ella on the night of the prince’s ball. 

Pink larkspurs make most bewitching 
bonnets when tilted at the right angle 
over a pretty face. Unfortunately the 
flower ladies lacked pretty faces. To tell 
the truth, they had no faces at all, and in 
order that they might be bonneted it was 
necessary to supply this want. 

Nothing was found better suited to the 
stature of a petunia lady than a green pea, 
so green pea heads the ladies had with 
broom-corns stuck through to serve as 
both necks and hat-pins. 

It took a long time to dress and name 
these ladies, and when that was done 
there was a grand ball given in their 
honor. After that followed afternoon 
calls and teas and receptions. The petu- 
nia ladies went to all of these functions 





with the sweetest smiles and most win- 
ning manners, and never looked a bit 
jaded or wilted. It was not until the 
children’s father came home, and their 
mother called them to put on their stock- 
ings and shoes, and have their faces and 
hands washed before supper, that the 
flower ladies rested from their gayety. 

Next morning, when the two little girls 
came running out to play with the boy 
across the road, they saw some pinky- 
brown bits of something that Mary had 
swept into the grass, but the flower ladies 
were not there. The spirit of the flowers 
must have called to them in the night, 
and they had danced away.—E. M. M. in 
the Rochester Post-Express, 


. 





HUMORODS. 


Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, 
said of her sons, ‘‘These are my jewels.”’ 
“She should have said my Cornelians,” 
was Queen Victoria's comment on the 
story. 


A domestic overheard a good deal of 
talk about diet, and especially about 
potatoes and other starchy foods, of 
which the mistress was forbldden to par- 
take. As to the reason, Bridget drew her 
own conclusions, One morning she ap- 
peared with a serious and alarmed coun- 
tenance, and, when inquiry was made, ex- 
plained that she had ‘“‘cricks in her neck’”’ 
and her joints and all over her, and was 
feeling very queer, but at last she knew 
why. ‘And I'll never eat any more po- 
tatoes, ma’am,’’ she asserted earnestly. 
‘‘for ‘tis that that’s the matter with me. 
I ate a big one at dinner yesterday; and, 
oh, ma'am, when I woke up this morning 
I was starched as stiff as a board!’’— 
Christian Register. 

Some time ago a well known San Fran- 
cisco attorney, who prides himself upon 
his haudling of Chinese witnesses, was de- 
fending a railway damage case. Instead 
of following the usual questions as to 
name, residence, as to whether the nature 
of an oath were understoud, et cetera, he 
began: ‘‘What your name?” ‘*Kee Lung.”’ 
“You live San Francisco?” ‘‘Yes.’’ “You 
sabbe God?’ “Mr, Attorney, if you mean 
‘Do I understand the entity of our Crea- 
tor?’ I will simply say that Thursday eve- 
ning next I shall address the State Minis- 
terial Association on the subject of the 
Divinity of Christ, and shall be pleased to 
have you attend.’’ Needless to say a gen- 
eral roar of laughter swept over the court 
room at this clever sally, and it was some 
minutes, much to the discomfiture of 
the lawyer for the defence, before order 
was restored and the examination pro- 
ceeded upon ordinary lines.—Argonaut. 
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The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ir 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Saw, Avicz Stons BLackKWwELt, anc 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman's 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—pY— 


ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 





This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 


A valuable addition to our poet lore.—Phila- 
delphia Press. 


I think your translation of the poems admirable. 
—Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, 


You have done a piece of good literary work.— 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 


I have read with much pleasure your transla- 
tions of the Armepian poems, especially my 
brother’s.— Prince Guy de Lusignan. 


I have read some of the poems carefully, com- 
as them with the Armenian originals. The 
translation is very faithful.—Dr. M. S. Gabriel, 
editor of * Haik.’ 


We feel that much of the original spirit {s left, 
and we are grateful for this introduction to 
authors, some of whom have evidently high 
poetic powers.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Contains many choice bits of verse, and is am- 
ple evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same 
the world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral 
England, or persecuted Armenia.— New York 
Journal, 


Miss Blackwell has succeeded in carrying over 
much of the native fire into her translations... . 
These verses give us a very high opinion of the 
literary capacity of the race which produced 
them.—Congregationalist. 


Miss Blackwell has caught, we believe, the Ar- 
menian literary spirit. yhatever these poems 
may have been in the original, they are certainly 

ems in the English dress in which she has clothed 
them.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 


That a second edition of the Armenian Poems 
is already in press, although the first has not yet 
been out a fortnight, shows how strong is the 
interest in this graceful and forceful interpreta- 
tion of the life of an oppressed people.— Boston 
Trnscript. 


The translator, reproducing the poetic thought 
and spirit of the originals, has been remarkably 
successful in giving in English forms an extreme 
ly interesting series of noteworthy poems from 
the literary stores of a long-suffering people.— 
Buffalo Commercial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poeti- 
cal genius. ... Itis a real service to let Ameri- 
cans and Englishmen realize that the nation for 
which we plead is a cultivated one, with not only 
a history, but a still living and productive liter- 
ary power.—f&t, Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and 
extend through all the passions that go to make 
up man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home, 
etc. Miss Blackwell's work has been well done, 
and she has brought to it rare intelligence, taste 
and poetical ability.— Boston Times. 


A collection of poems revealing unexpected 
beauties. ... It is apparent that the translator 
has not sacrificed the spirit. The lines are full of 
rich similes, and are pleasantly melodious, and 
altogether the translator’s venture intoan almost 
unknown literature has been a most successful 
one.—Chicago Post. 


These poems revealas by a search-light the deep- 
est qualities of the Armenian character, They 
show forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent 
aspiration worthy of the martyr people of this 
so-called Christian century. Nv generous man or 
woman can read them without instinctively de- 
siring to send help to a people capable of 
thonghts so lofty and sentiment sv tender.— 
Frances E. Willard. 


A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, 
and it gives a new idea of the romantic nature 
of the Christian victims of Turkish rapacity 
and bigotry. The poems show an unusual love 
of nature, and are full of tender and delicate 
sentiments. These poogse are not, as increasing 
evidence shows, a half-savage, ignorant, im- 
moral race, but a fine-tempered and intelligent 
body of men and women.—N. ¥. Commercial 
Adverttser. 


“Beautiful!” is the exclamation of a pleased 
reader, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance, ‘The soul is broader 
because of their perusal. They epeak with a 
strange fascination. New inspiration is gathered 
from these simple yet wonderfully profound 
gems of poetic literature, . . . The work bas been 
well done, and we are delighted to place this 
treasure in our library.— Baltimore Methodist. 


These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of 
their passion and the splendor of their imagery. 
eee We can better understand the Song of Solo- 
mon after reading such verses as these. A tinge 
of sadness colors many of these oon poems, 
for they have been written iu a land desolated by 
fire and sword. But, beyond all else, they breathe 
aspiritof the purest and most exalted patriot- 
ism, and are all aglow with love of truth and 
liberty.—Chrtstian Work. 


General A. W. Greeley writes from Washing- 
ton, D.C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armen- 
ian question) before the Parish Union of All 
Souls’ Church last Wednesday. The literary part 
of the address consisted in reading your admir- 
able translation of the beautiful songs, ‘Nigbtin- 
gale,’ ‘Cradle Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,” etc , which 
were very much praised. An Armenian was 
most persistent in seeking for copies of these 
songs, which brought his country back vividly to 
his mind and heart.” 


The poems expressing the hopes, fears, sor- 
rows, aspirations and ideals of this people have a 
double interest, that of literature and that of 
life. ... The melancholy earnestness and true 

oetic feeling found in such verse will commend 
ft to a wide and sympathetic circle of readers, 
who may learn from this literary source, as from 
nowhere else, something of the deeper-lyin 
traits and tendencies of the Armen.an folk. Anc 
the qualities that come out in the poems are 
such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford courant. 


The poems are interesting as revealing, to a 
hitherto unequalled extent, the poetic poamee 
and character of this betrayed and sut wing 
people. It will doubtless surprise many to finc 
that Armenia has both a classic literature and a 
rich fund of nineteenth century poetry; that her 
poets have written with a vigor of thought, a 
delicacy of imagination, 1nd a direct simplicity 
of expression, such as characterizes the best 
poetry of any country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves. for the same reason that 
the Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. — 
Christian Register. 


Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the 
meeting of a Literary Society in Washington, 
D.C.: “I read on that occasion several of your 
beautiful translations of Armenian p-ems, and 
was delighted with the interest and enthusiasm 
they evoked. The meeting that evening was at 
the residence of Dr. Wiliam T. Harris, Commis- 
sioner of Education. There were manv learned 
and famous folk there, as th+ Literary Society 
has in its membership some of our brightest men 
and women. ‘Armenian poetry was a new realm 
to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
a people in a new manner, along new 
ines.” 





PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


FOR SALE AT THE 


Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 
3 PARK STREET. 
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The DeMerritte School 





| 553 Boylston Street 


Boston 


Prepares boys for College, the scientific schools, 
and gives a thorough En lish course. 
The School reopens t. 23d in the Hunt- 
ington Chambers, 32 untington Avenue. 
Address, EpwIin De MerirTre, Principal. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest co8ducational medical scho | In 
New England. 

The tirst medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


| Advanced and Thorough 


Methods of Instruction 


Exceptional laboratory and clinica) facill- 
ties, ey tend 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. 

| For catalogues and information apply to 


FRANK C RICHARDSON, M. D., Registrar, 
685 Boylston Street, Boston. 


| Twenty-ninth year opens October 3, 1901. 


Entrance examinations Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, 
1901. 





Girls’ Classical School 


| 18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1900. 18 Instructors 


| May Wright Sewall, Principal Indianap«lis, Ind 
| Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 
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PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 
Woman’s Medical College ot Pa. 
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| 52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 
| Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 
| Quizzes in all departments. 

| Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,’Box 126, N. College 
| Ave.and 2ist St. 
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Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
college in New England whose Diplomas are 
| recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 
| Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
| its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFF’ °F AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 








Yellowstone 


National 
Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
| Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one to conjure with, 
thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
| wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
example, $5¥.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S. Fee, St. Paul, 
Minn., or C, E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
J.eague map folder, you will see the 
necessity oe buying your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M 
W.8. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Maas. 


To Real Estate Owners, 


| Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomaAn’s JOURNAL 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—ts responsible for the payment. 











MAINE WOMAN SUFFRAGE DAY AT OCEAN 
PARK, OLD ORCHARD, AUGUST 23. 

The Maine W. 8S. A. will hold a mid-sum- 
mer meeting at Ocean Park, Aug. 23. The 
morning meeting will open at 10 o’clock, and 
an attractive programme has been prepared 
for that part of the day. The afternoon 
meeting will open at half-past two, and will 
be occupied by our National President, Mrs. 
Chapman-Catt. A cordial invitation is here- 
by extended to any one in the vicinity of 
Old Orchard at that time to attend, and in 
so doing to help the cause of suffrage in 
Maine. Lucy Hosart Day, 

Pres. M. W.S. A. 


=_--- 


ASSAILED. 








CO-EDUCATION 
Coéducation is the great social achieve- 
ment of the Nineteenth Century. A hun- 
dred years ago there was no public provi- 
sion anywhere in the world for the higher 
education of women. ‘‘Why do you want 
to go to the academy?” said a shrewd, 
matter-of-fact New England farmer, Fran- 
cis Stone, in 1835, to his bright, aspiring 
daughter, Lucy. ‘Your mother learned 
just enough of arithmetic to count 
her eggs and chickens and figure up her 
butter money. She has got along well 
enough, What was good enough for her 
ought to be good enough for you.’”’ So he 
refused to give Lucy money to go to a 
seminary, and Lucy had to teach country 
school at $1 a week, year after year, to 
pay her way at Quabog and Wilbraham 
and South Hadley. ‘Girls cannot learn 
Greek and Hebrew and Algebra,”’ said her 
brother, when Lucy expressed her wish to 
go with him to college. So Lucy had to 
save up seventy dollars to enable her to 
travel across the State of New York to 
Buffalo, and thence (as a deck passenger) 
on a Lake Erie steamer to Toledo, in or- 
der to reach the brave Western college 
bearing the honored name of the mission- 
ary Oberlin, which alone, in the whole 
round world, admitted womento equal 
educational opportunities. Graduating 
there in 1847, she began her divinely ap- 
pointed work for woman’s equality, in the 
same year, at the age of 29. It had cost 
her twelve years of toil and privation to 
gain what the Twentieth Century girls 
enjoy without the asking. 

But the wave of sympathy and appreci- 
ation of what Father Shepherd, the 
founder of Oberlin, in 1832, justly called 
“the misjudged and neglected sex,’’ sus- 
tained Miss Willard and Mary Lyon and 
Catherine Beecher in their efforts to fit 
women to be the wives of missionaries 
and the companions of scholarly men. 
The persuasive eloquence of Frances 
Wright and Ernestine L. Rose and Lucre- 
tia Mott and Abby Kelly and the sisters 
Grimke, won for women the priceless 
privilege of free speech, and prepared the 
way for Lucy Stone and Antoinette L. 
Brown and Paulina Davis and Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony, 
as they in their turn blazed the path for 
Julia Ward Howe and Mary A. Livermore 
and an army of women lecturers and re- 
formers who followed. Every State west 
of Pennsylvania, from Ohio to California, 
opened its colleges and universities to 
women, Geneva College, in 1845, was the 
first medical school in the world to admit 
@ woman as a student, and in 1847 I had 
the pleasure of seeing my sister, Elizabeth 
Blackwell, receive her diploma, and hear 
her pronounced by the faculty to be the 
leader in every department of study of her 
class of 150 young men. But it had cost 
her seven years’ heroic effort to get what 
hundreds of young women now obtain 
every year without opposition. 

But conservatism dies hard. Failing to 
prevent coéducation by direct methods, 
it has resorted to compromises. To meet 
the growing demand by women for higher 
education, the aristocratic East, with its 
class distinctions and inherited prejudices, 
has combated coéducation by flank move 
ments. Women’s colleges were established 
at Vassar, Smith, Wellesley, and Bryn 
Mawr. Graduates of coéducational col- 
leges were employed in many cases as 
presidents, professors and instructors in 
these institutions. A more subtle form of 
compromise has recently been devised in 
order to stave off the inevitable. Western 
Reserve and Brown and Columbia 
and Harvard have practically instituted 
women’s departments under such titles 
as Barnard, Radcliffe, etc., which have 
been endowed by rich men and women. 
In these, women pursue similar studies in 
separate classes under the professors of 





men’s colleges, receiving diplomas certified 
by the presidents of these colleges as in- 
dicative of equal proficiency. And now 
a new step in differentiation is proposed. 
Physicians have ceased to predict physi- 
cal deterioration of women as a result of 
college studies, but certain presidents and 
professors of men’s colleges now seek to 
ward off coéducation by asserting that 
classical education and the higher mathe- 
matics unfit women to be wives and moth- 
ers, A sympathetic crusade against co- 
education has gradually been initiated by 
Eastern Dame Partingtons. The latest 
champion of reaction is G. Stanley Hall, 
president of Clark University, of Worces- 
ter, Mass., who has just stirred Western 
educators by his misleading utterances at 
Chicago, comments upon which we pub- 
lished last week 

In the case of President Hall, a certain 
jealousy of a general diffusion of the 
higher education takes the form of advo- 
cating mere technical instruction for the 
masses of both sexes, in order to adapt 
them for special linesof work. President 
Hall, describing ‘‘The Ideal School’’ re- 
cently to his summer school at Worcester, 
is actually reported as saying: 

There are many people who never ought 
to be educated, and who would be better 
in morals if they never had been to school, 
We are coming to understand the vanity 
of scholarship. 

And again, he proposes to segregate the 
sexes after the girls are thirteen and the 
boys eleven years of age. He says: 

Boys can hereafter rarely do their best 
work under female teachers, because they 
fee] their manhood, and the sexes will 
pretty much part company. The girls 
need reverent exemption from competi- 
tion. In soul and body girls are more 
conservative while boys are more radical. 
Facts, ideas, laws, principles should be in 
his atmosphere, and they are of vital im- 
portance, They have entered the stage 
of apprenticeship to life. 

So it appears that ‘facts, ideas, laws, 
and principles” are not adapted to women, 
What a mistake Nature has made in put- 
ting boys and girls as brothers and sisters 
into the same families, since they need to 
part company soearly! President Clark’s 
address is a surprising mixture of sense 
and nonsense, containing many admirable 
suggestions, but assuming that the sexes 
are so intellectually distinct that they re- 
quire different educational dietat separate 
tables. This is in modern form the old 
assault upon the principle of coéducation. 

But the Atlantic Ocean will not be 
driven back by a few apostles of exclu- 
siveness and class distinction. The great 
free, broad, liberal West will pay slight 
deference to these petty antagonists, 
Every year great State universities from 
Vermont to California will graduate thou- 
sands of young women with the affection- 
ate esteem of their masculine classmates, 
while the more conservative institutions 
graduate their hundreds. Coéducation 
has come to stay as a permanent feature 
of American civilization. H. B. B. 





GOVERNMENT AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

No one imagines for a moment, that the 
exercise of just government by parents is 
inconsistent with self-government by chii- 
dren. No one supposes that the rules of 
a well-ordered scliool, or the authority of 
the teacher to enforce those rules, inter- 
feres in any way with the fullest degree 
of self-government on the part of the pu- 
pils. 

On the contrary, parental and school 
governments are both looked upon as im- 
portant and even necessary factors in the 
development of self-government on the 
part of children and pupils. 

This holds equally in the college where 
the pupils are adults, as in the common 
school where all are minors. There is 
always an assumption that the govern- 
ment of the college even requires a degree 
of special knowledge and a stability of 
purpose and character that cannot be ex- 
pected of the average student, Therefore 
the government is vested in a board of 
persons supposed to possess the requisite 
qualifications, and is not left to be shaped 
by a majority vote of the students, at the 
beginning of each class year. And all 
this is done—where done at all wisely—in 
the interest of self-government on the 
part of the students; not with a view to 
rob them of any rights, or to deprive them 
of any liberties, but with a view to secure 
them in their rights and liberties, and ex- 
tend in the greatest possible degree the 
area of their freedom. 

Why should not the same principle hold 
in the State or Nation? 

It does hold. It is in practice every- 
where recognized, however democratic 
the theory of government that happens to 
obtain. There are always constitutional 
limitations to the action of the people, as 
well as to the action of those who for the 
time being are their chosen representa- 
tives; limitations intended to prevent 
hasty and unwise action, And these 
limitations are not in the interest of 
those merely, who for the time being are 
intrusted with legislative, executive or 





judicial authority. They are in the inter- 
est of the whole people and meant to safe- 
guard those rights and liberties the pos- 
session and exercise of which are essential 
to their best development as individuals 
and as useful members of the social body. 

Hence the Preamble to the Constitution 
says: ‘‘We, the People of the United 
States, in order to form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, aud 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity, do ordain and establish 
this Constitution for the United States of 
America.’’ This Constitution recognizes 
the necessity for three separate, though 
relateddepartments of the government — 
the Legislative, the Executive, and the 
Judicial. All legisiative powers granted 
were vested in a Congress composed of 
Representatives, chosen every second year 
by the people of the several States, and of 
Senators—two from each State—chosen 
every six years by the Legislature of the 
State. 

Whether this particular arrangement 
for securing just and impartial legislation, 
or as close an approximation to it as can 
reasonably be expected of fallible human 
beings, is the best possible, may be open 
to question, But it is not at all an open 
question whether there should be a legis- 
lative department of government. The 
necessity for this is rooted in the essential 
nature of man and of society. And this 
from the simple fact that the average man 
and woman can no more be trusted to 
perceive, recognize and perform the vari- 
ous duties growing out of individual, 
family and social relations, than the child 
can be trusted to discover and perform its 
duties in the home, or the pupil in the 
school, or the student in the college, in the 
absence of all rules, instruction or guid- 
ance, 

Government will, of course, partake of 
the imperfection of the men and women 
who shape it. It may sometimes be so 
bad as to be really subversive of the ends 
which call for and justify its existence, in 
which case those who are under it, whether 
in the home, the schovul, the college, or 
the State, have a right to revolt; throw it 
off, and demand a better. I am speaking 
here, of course, of their moral right. 
Whether they have any legal right is an- 
other question. The moral right of a 
child, a pupil, a student, or a citizen to be 
well-governed is unquestionable. Each 
of these has a right to whatever of oppor- 
tunity and protection is essential to his 
normal development, and to the best em- 
ployment of his powers, as a member of 
the social body. Whether any of these 
has a moral right to take an active part in 
shaping the government that should se- 
cure such opportunity and protection de- 
pends upon his fitness for the task. The 
moral right to vote, which is the smallest 
part one can take in choosing a represent- 
ative in the State or nation, depends 
upon one’s knowledge of the man, or of 
the issues at stake, and one’s desire to 
use the ballot for the common good. 

The legal right does not depend upon 
anything of the kind. This depends upon 
one’s possession of the qualifications de- 
manded by the State in which the vote is 
cast. A man who is well qualified intel- 
lectually and morally, may be wholly dis- 
qualified legally. And a man may be well 
qualified legally, and yet so bent on selfish 
ends, so averse to all for which govern- 
ments exist, that he has no moral right 
whatever to cast a ballot. 

Suffrage therefore is a natural or moral 
right only so far as men or women desire 
the ends which government rightfully 
exists to secure, and have sufficient intel- 
ligence to choose between men and meas- 
ures as related to these ends. Morally no 
man who is ready to sacrifice the general 
welfare to his individual interest, has any 
right to the franchise. In a government 
which exists to establish justice,—to pro- 
mote the general welfare, such an one is 
a traitor. 

Human governments cannot deal with 
motives. They cannot make regard for 
the general welfare a qualification for suf- 
frage. They can only disfranchise those 
who disclose by some treasonable or crim- 
inal act, their contempt for the general 
weal. And often they are powerless to do 
even this, because the machinery of gov- 
ernment is so largely in the hands of men 
equally selfish and disregardful of the com- 
mon good. But the limitation of suffrage 
to any class or classes, the denial of the 
right to any portion of the community, as 
to idiots, minors, or criminals, is a recogni- 
tion of the fact that the right pre-supposes 
both mental and moral bualifications in 
those to whom it is granted. On what 
other ground could the idiot or criminal 
be excluded? What reason could be given 
why these should not vote, except that in 
one case the vote would be cast unintelli- 
gently, and in the other immorally, or 
against the general interest? 

In the case of women neither of these 
reasons has been brought prominently to 
the front. The notion that politics is out 
of woman’s proper sphere, has been the 





chief consideration. But with the widen- 
ing of this sphere the objection is disap- 
pearing, and women are taking their 
places side by side with men in the courts 
and on the platform. 

ALEXANDER KENT. 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 


Some time since, in a Chicago paper, 
Miss Mary Abbott surprised many who 
knew her only as a book reviewer, by 
coming out in a frank talk on the woman 
question. In this talk she put herself in 
line with Mary Wollstonecraft and Mrs, 
Phelps Ward. After a dissertation on the 
aimlessness of many women’s lives, she 
said: 

You find yourself some day wonder- 
ing, at a standstill, where all your dash- 
ings to and fro, your bustlings, your hard 
work have brought you, and whether, 
after all, you would not rather do one 
thing well and be paid for it. 

When a woman arrives at the age of 
thirty-five, she ought to be awake. Life 
should be at its best with her, and she 
should see things as they are. Such a 
woman may suddenly ask herself what 
everything has amounted to. Her social 
successes, her dabbling in charities, her 
clubs. Have they been worth while? 
Thus musing, she may have a revelation, 
that perhaps she was created for a definite 
purpose, never yet discovered or sought 
out. She has long suspected that her tal- 
ents were not so varied that she could 
succeed in any and every undertaking. 
She finds she has been playing at many 
games and mastering none. 

Do you remember, in that wonderful 
book, ‘‘The Story of Avis,’* what her aunt 
replied when Avis insisted on knowing if 
she had never wished for some definite 
life work? Says Avis: 

Tell me the holy truth. Did you never 
in all your life want to be anything else 
but my uncle’s wife? Is there nothing in 
all the world that you, a woman of over- 
flowing energy and individuality, able to 
carry a Christian commission or a national 
commissary on your shoulders,—is there 
nothing that you ever wanted to be? 

And Aunt Chloe, who regarded Avis’ 
lack of domesticity with sorrow, an- 
swered’ 

I have thought sometimes, if I could be- 
gin life over and choose for my own un- 
selfish pleasure, that I would like to give 
myself to the culture and study of plants. 
I should be a florist perhaps, my dear, or 
a botanist. 

Farther on in the story there is this 
passage: 

Women understand, only women alto- 
gether, what a dreary will o’-the-wisp is 
this old, common—I had almost said com- 
mon-place—experience; when the fall 
sewing is done; when the baby can walk; 
when house-cleaning is over; when the 
company has gone; when the children 
have got through with the whooping 
cough; when I am alittle stronger; then 
I will write the poem, or learn the lan- 
guage, or study the great charity, or mas- 
ter the symphony, then I will act, exe- 
cute, and become. 

Men do not wait! The world may go 
to rack and ruin, but they will steadily 
pursue a purpose. It is expected of them. 
They have set the example hundreds and 
hundreds of years ago, that a man’s life 
should have definite aim, and so it seems 
but right and natural. But how much 
more right and natural is it in reality than 
that woman’s life should mean something? 
But, among women, education of their 
higher faculties has brought unrest, and 
ultimately this unrest is to prove a leaven 
of righteousness. 

Ask almost any intelligent woman of 
your acquaintance if her life suits her. 
She will, if she be frank, tell you, no. 
She is weary of the meaningless round of 
social duties, the inanity of all the enter- 
prises to which she has access, if managed 
by women,—the tyranny of senseless con- 
ventionality,—the slavery of never daring 
to do as she thinks and feels. 

Again, ask the clergyman, the lawyer, 
the business man, how he would like to 
be confined to a changeless round of do- 
mestic duties, some society, and a limited 
allowance of pin-money, and he will tell 
you that such a life would drive him mad, 
—and it would. The race of men would 
be a race of imbeciles had they had the 
same bringing up that women have had— 
even during the Christian era, But long 
ago men believed, and dared to act on their 
belief, that man is the lord of creation and 
woman simply a nurse, and an adjunct to 
masculinity. Of herself, standing alone, 
she is a cipher. 

But the divine leaven is permeating 
the world of thought. All things prove 
it, and one day, not far away, women will 
be free. To this end did Margaret Fuller 
plead. For this did Susan B. Anthony 
live. For this did the suffrage movement 
have birth. For this end have all the on- 
ward and upward movements for women 
tended. Thata woman may have a strong 
and beautiful body, that she may have a 
good heart, that her intellect may be 
trained, these are all means to one end— 
her freedom, 

When the day comes that she shall at 
last be her very own, to do with and for 





herself first of all, as man has always been 
free to do, and by doing the best with her. 
self thus make her value to humanity a 
thousand times greater than it has ever 
been,—in that day, the very sphinx in the 
land of Egypt will shout with joy, and 
laugh, and spread her wings, and fly away 
to bear the message to all the universe of 
worlds in space about us. 

Then will the millennium begin. Then 
will Eve come back to earth to revisit the 
spot where she tasted of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, and there 
doomed the race to sin and death. Then 
the mystery of life will be explained, 
Then will the sting be taken from the 
words, ‘‘The woman gave me and I did 
eat.”’ 

For even now, she grows ready to hold 
in her hands the heavenly manna that 
shall redeem the world. 

CARRIE M. OGILVIE, 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The midsummer conference of negro 
workers at Hampton Institute brought 
together three hundred teachers from all 
parts of the country for summer work in 
academical and industrial courses, and 
several hundred negro men and women, 
among them ministers, lawyers, doctors, 
editors, philanthropic women and promi- 
nent teachers from North and South, 
Among the papers read was one by Miss 
Maria L. Baldwin, of Cambridge, Mass., 
(principal of the Agassiz School), on ‘‘The 
working Power of Educational Ideals,” 
which was calculated to inspire young 
teachers with a loving zeal for their work. 

Mrs. J. P. Ford, of Manchester, Conn., 
has given $2,000 towards the erection of 
the new dormitory and Industrial Hall for 
the practical training of girl students at 
Mallalieu Seminary, Kensey, Ala. This 
building will provide facilities for fifty 
more to enter at the fall term. 





The Rev. S. A. Coile has raised $20,000 
in upper East Tennessee, which will be 
used by Tusculum College at Chatanooga, 
in building an addition to be used as a 
woman’s dormitory. In addition to this 
sum, $2,000 donated by Mrs. Cyrus Mc- 
Cormick of Chicago will be used. 





About the only States left in the Union 
which do not have compulsory school at- 
tendance are the Southern States. Some 
600 South Carolina teachers attending a 
summer school at Columbus have put 
themselves on record as favoring such 
legislation for that State, following an 
appeal from President Wilson of Converse 
College. 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 

Miss Ethel Keener, of Muncie, Ind., is 
probably the youngest reporter in the 
country. She began work on the Muncie 
Star more than a year ago, when she was 
but thirteen years of age. She was as- 
signed to the work of gathering suburban 
notes, but proved too valuable an employé 
to remain on this work alone. The ed- 
itor of the paper began assigning her on 
weddings and social events, and at four- 
teen she became the society reporter of 
the paper. Miss Keener’s determination 
and ability have won the admiration of 
all who know her. She attends High 
School, doing her newspaper work in the 
afternoon. 





Mary Butler, a colored girl, carries the 
mail from Uniontown, Fayette County, 
Pa., to Jumonville, a mountain settle- 
ment. During a blizzard in the dead of 
winter before last, the sub-contractor on 
the route from Uniontown to Jumonville, 
thoroughly disgusted with the hardships 
he had to endure, and unable to get any 
other person to take the work under his 
name, threw up the contract. Mary But- 
ler was only eighteen years old, but she 
had courage and wanted the $140 a year. 
She made application for the position. 
She was not worried by many rivals for 
the job, and in due time got it. Since 
that time she has not missed a single day. 
Rain, snow, sleet, heat and hail have no 
terrors for her. She leaves Uniontown at 
three in the afternoon and goes six miles 
to the top of the mountain and back to 
Uniontown the same evening, and then 
has a long way to go to her own home. 
Sometimes she drives and sometimes she 
walks. The route which she covers is 
lonely and difficult. She does the work 
of a man and does it well. 

“A farmer in this vicinity,’’ says the 
Lindsborg (Kan.) News, ‘thas two daugh- 
ters, aged fifteen and seventeen years. 
When he was confronted with the problem 
of harvesting his wheat without enough 
help, his daughters bravely declared that 
they intended to do the shocking. And 
they did every bit of it on 160 acres while 
the thermometer ranged between 105 and 
110 inthe shade. Talk about Maud Mull- 
er and her dinky little hayrake! She isn’t 
in it with the Kansas girls. If the judge 
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wants to see a perfect type of womanhood, 
let him drive along some Kansas thor- 
ougbfare during the wheat harvest.” 


The Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion has a tent on the Pan-American Ex- 
position grounds, in which meetings are 
held every evening. On Aug. 12, Mrs. 
John Duncan, of Louisville, Ky., will 
make an address under the auspices of the 
International board, on ‘“‘Women’s Work 
for Women.”’ The directors are planning 
to follow up her address by meetings at 
which there can be free discussion of such 
subjects as association homes, association 
educational classes, industrial classes, 
cooking classes in tenement homes, and 
travelers’ aid work in the association. 





SILVANUS SMITH. 

The death of Silvanus Smith, of East 
Boston, is an irreparable loss to the older 
members of the Massachusetts Suffrage 
Association. For both his devoted wife 
and himself were identified with it from 
the start, and through the long years have 
given it valuable service. One could al- 
ways be sure of their attendance at its 
gatherings, whafever might be the occa- 
sion; he, fresh, ruddy and unwrinkled, al- 
though past fourscore, and she, a few 
years younger, with something of -her 
girlish winsomeness of face and figure re- 
maining. If a speaker had failed to 
keep his promise, Mr. Smith was al- 
ways ready to harness his horse and start 
out in quest of another, and nobody said 
‘‘nay’’ to his earnest solicitations. If a 
hall was not easily obtainable, his house 
was always open. If decorations were in 
order, or platforms needed strengthening, 
or curtains went awry, his remarkable 
mechanical genius met the emergency 
and overcame all obstacles. 

When the vexed question of the Boston 
School Committee was under discussion, 
he declared for a committee of twenty- 
four, twelve men and twelve women, and 
announced that he “should vote for all 
the twelve women, no matter on what 
ticket he found their names.’’ He always 
assisted his wife in her semi-public work, 
and was sure to accompany her to the 
meetings of her favorite ‘‘Home Club,”’ 
when they were public, and to share in all 
its open hospitalities and benefactions. 
Although for sixty years the husband of 
his wife, he never forgot to be her lover, 
and never was alien to the reformatory, 
charitable and literary interests with 
which she was identified. 

Nor was the cause of equal rights for 
women the only reform that he espoused, 
He was an early abolitionist, when it cost 
something to advocate the emancipation 
of the Southern slaves. He forsook his 
political associates for the Republican 
party, as soon as it was organized. He 
was from the beginning a staunch sup- 
porter of Theodore Parker, and both his 
wife and himself were loyal and service- 
able members of his parish throughout its 
entire existence. Many charitable soci- 
ties have his name on their membership 
lists, and he was at the time of his death 
the oldest director of the First Ward 
National Bank. 

Never was there a man of happier tem- 
perament. If he was a dauntiess fight- 
er for the right, he was also a most ardent 
peacemaker. Although a reformer, he 
was utterly without bitterness or asceti- 
cism., He abounded in the homely quality 
we call ‘‘good-nature,”’ and among his 
friends was gay and light-hearted as a 
boy. 

One evening, when playing whist with 
guests, a telegram was placed in his 
hands. He read it, dropped it into his 
pocket, and then resumed his part in the 
game, After his guests had departed, his 
wife inquired concerning the message. He 
placed it in her hands. It announced the 
shipwreck of one of his vessels. If his 
business went wrong, he never carried the 
sorry news into his home, and long after- 
wards his wife would learn from outsid- 
ers that he had met with heavy losses. In 
his early days of shipbuilding, the owner 
of a vessel he had built did not pay him 
according to agreement, and before he 
was aware of it, the ship was out on the 
high seas, where he could not put a lien 
upon her. He was short of capital in 
those days, and so returned to his farm, 
and worked until he had earned the money 
to pay his workmen. When, later, he 
removed to East Boston to continue ship 
building, he sought employment of Sam- 
uel Hall, then a stranger to him, and 
found that Mr. Hall knew him by the 
reputation his workmen had given him. 

Our friend was very fond of children, 
In these later years he was a familiar sight 
on the streets of East Boston, driving 
about in his wagon, always filled to the 
utmost with boys and girls who knew 
they were welcome, and that their cheery 
white-haired driver was their friend. ‘‘He 
is like a New England village going about 
the city!’ said one of his friends, and, in 
truth, Mr. Smith was a New Englander 
of the best type, ‘whose faults to virtues 
were allied.” He came of good Old Col- 





ony stock, and was born in Duxbury, 
Mass., eighty-four years ago. His father 
was one of the famous ship-masters of the 
town, in the old days when forty-three 
sea-captains resided there, and picked up 
their crews in Duxbury; and when Ezra 
Weston, living at ‘‘Powder Point,’’ the 
present site of Mr. Knapp’s famous school 
for boys, was the largest ship-owner in 
the United States. 

His son, Silvanus, was a ship-builder. 
He built over one hundred vessels, the 
Luzon, the last full-rigged ship built in 
Boston, being of his construction. He 
also built the two famous missionary 
ships of the Free-Will Baptists, both 
called the Morning Star. Another vessel, 
famous at the time as having made the 
quickest sailing time around the world, 
was the America, drafted personally by 
Mr. Smith. In all his large business in- 
terests he maintained unimpeachable in- 
tegrity, and no workman ever reproached 
him with unfairness of any kind. 

Our departed friend was blessed in his 
home life, which was ideal. Love and 
helpfulness pervaded the household, which 
seemed to move on without friction. The 
husband and wife were more inseparable, 
if possible, than in their earlier life, for 
the experiences of more than half a 
century had completely unified them in 
thought and feeling. They were rarely 
separated, It became necessary for Mrs. 
Smith to go to the mountains for tonic and 
rest, for she was slowly recovering from a 
severe illness. After weeks of absence, 
she returned in improved health, and was 
received with joy by husband, children 
and grandchildren, It was a happy day, 
and a gala day. As it drew to a close, 
while gladness was in his heart, and his 
family was clustering around him, he 
lifted the unseen latch and stepped into 
“that other chamber of the King, larger 
than this and lovelier.’’ It was a fitting 
close to his long, happy, blameless 
and useful life. ‘‘He was not, for God 
took him.”’ 

He had always desired that there should 
be no gloom connected with funeral ser- 
vices, for to him death was but a necessary 
incident in an unbroken life. His wishes 
were respected, and with simple services, 
with music, flowers and sunshine, his 
mortal remains were laid away in the 
cemetery at Duxbury, beside his kindred 
and friends who have preceded him. 

There are many other good and noble 
men in the community from which Sil- 
vanus Smith and the late Reuben Peter- 
son, also a Duxbury man of the same type 
as Mr. Smith, have departed. But from 
the hearts of those who knew and loved 
them for fifty and sixty years, there comes 
the plaint, ‘Help, Lord! for the godly man 
ceaseth! the faithful fail from the chil- 
dren of men!’” Mary A, LIVERMORE. 





COLLEGE WOMEN. 





Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, whose 
humorous stories about children are at- 
tracting wide attention at the present 
moment, is scarcely twenty-seven years of 
age, and was educated at Smith College. 
While there, her originality and clever- 
ness frequently threw the commonplace 
social atmosphere which surrounds that 
institution into consternation. Her Smith 
College Stories were among her first liter- 
ary work, and attracted considerable at- 
tention. Since her graduation, she has 
written extensively for all the leading 
magazines, 

The election of Miss Josephine Bicknell 
Neal, of Lewiston, as assistant to Pro- 
fessor A. L. Clark in the department of 
physics at Bates College, makes the sec- 
ond young woman to be added to the corps 
of instructors at that institution this year. 
Miss Neal graduated at this college last 
June, having had the honor of leading 
her class in scholarship throughout the 
four-years’ course. While she has excelled 
in all the departments, she was especially 
interested in mathematics and science. 
Last year she assisted Professor Clark 
with the class of sophomores in practical 
physics. The other young woman, Miss 
Caroline E. Libby, who was elected this 
year assistant in the department of French 
and German, also was a graduate of the 
same class last year. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


MARY J. GARLAND. 

Miss Mary J. Garland, who has long 
been one of the foremost teachers of the 
Kindergarten system in Boston, died at 
Framingham, Mass., on Sunday, July 28. 

Miss Garland was born at Calais, Me., 
and all her life has been devoted to teach- 
ing. She began in the public schools, and 
for six years taught in Montreal. At the 
request of Miss Elizabeth Peabody she 
gave up that position and came to Boston 
for the purpose of engaging in kindergar- 
ten work and to study with Mme. Kriege, 
who had come to this country to intro- 
duce the kindergarten system. On the 
return of Mme. Kriege to Germany, Miss 





Garland opened a kindergarten school in 
Chestnut street. In the early seventies 
she established a normal kindergarten, 
and Miss Rebecca J. Weston was her as- 
sistant until her death, six years ago. 
After the death of Miss Weston, Mrs. M. 
J. Stannard became associated with Miss 
Garland at her school, and the work has 
gone on without interruption up to the 
present summer. During the past thirty 
years, hundreds of children and many 
score of young women whom she has 
trained as teachers have passed under 
Miss Garland’s influence, and few teach- 
ers have had a more grateful and loyal 
body of students. Always hampered by 
delicate health, and burdened with many 
cares and responsibilities apart from those 
of her profession, she has shown rare 
courage, unceasing devotion to duty, and 
a loveliness of spirit which deeply im- 
pressed and affected those whose lives 
came in contact with hers. 

The funeral service was held in the 
chapel of the Forest Hills Crematory, on 
Wednesday, July 31, Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie officiating, and was largely at- 
tended. An impressive feature of the 
simple service was the singing of those 
kindergarten songs which Miss Garland 
liked best, by a chorus of young women 
graduates of her school. William H. Say- 
ward, a personal friend of Miss Garland, 
paid a feeling tribute to her memory, and 
a@ poem was read by Mrs. Stannard. The 
exercises closed with the singing of 
“Abide With Me,’’ by the chorus of grad- 
uates. 





J. WILLIAM COX, 

A brief despatch announced the death 
on Monday morning of J. William Cox, at 
Twin Oaks, San Diego County, California, 
aged 66 years. Mr. Cox had been affected 
with heart disease for several years, and 
at times his condition gave grave concern 
to his friends, but until within the last 
few months he was able to rally from the 
attacks and to resume a measure of health. 
He was born on the famous Longwood 
Farm at the time when his parents, John 
and Hannah Cox, were actively promoting 
the anti-slavery cause, and its kindred re- 
form, the enfranchisement of women. As 
soon as he reached the age of comprehen- 
sion he was inducted into the mysteries of 
the underground railway and bore his 
youthful part in its management. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he was a lieutenant in 
one of the Pennsylvania regiments that 
operated in North Carolina, where he nar- 
rowly escaped death from fever. Soon 
after, he married Miss Mary Smith, of New 
York City, and thenceforward, save for 
brief excursions into other lines of busi- 
ness, he occupied one of the Longwood 
farms till his removal to California nearly 
fifteen years ago. In his new home he 
made friends readily. He was chosen to 
various positions, and a few years ago was 
the unanimous choice of the Republicans 
of his district for the Legislature, being 
beaten at the general election by a narrow 
vote owing to the strong Populist disaf- 
fection. He had a comfortable home in 
the beautiful Twin Oaks Valley, a thickly 
populated vale guarded by lofty moun- 
tains, and here he entertained a large 
number of Eastern friends and travellers 
to the enticing western coast, and these 
visits afforded him the happiest hours of 
his life. In the community where he was 
born, and where more than fifty years of 
his life were passed, he was esteemed for 
his kind and generous disposition and for 
his attractiye social qualities. No task 
was to him a hardship that had for its ob- 
ject the gratification of a friend, and his 
removal to California was very generally 
regretted. Mr. Cox leaves a wife and two 
sons. The elder son, Russell, lived with 
him, and the younger, Percy, is in the 
City of Mexico. The oldest son died a 
‘number of years ago and is buried at 
Longwood. Of his immediate relatives 
in the East only his two sisters now sur- 
vive—Misses Lydia and Anna Cox of Ken- 
nett, Pa. The funeral took place on Tues- 
day, interment being made in the town of 
Escondido, a short distance from his 
home. 

aamnenenipajansadine 
MRS. C. 8. TALCOTT. 

Mrs. C.S. Talcott, of Northwood, Iowa, 
a life-long suffragist, died at her home on 
July 3. She had been a subscriber to the 
JOURNAL for many years, and an occas- 
ional contributor to its columns. She died 
without attaining her desire to cast one 
whole ballot, but believing that her chil- 
dren will see the good time coming. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
Pornt 0’ Woops, N. Y., Aue 6, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The memorial pavilion, which contains 
a bronze tablet commemorative of Marga- 
ret Fuller Ossoli, is the object of many 
pilgrimages by people who come over 
from the shore in sail-boats or by steamer, 
while the residents here find it the most 
interesting spot on the beach. Standing, 
as it does, on a high point overlooking 





the ocean, it offers a resting place where 
the eternal rush of the waves can be 
watched. The structure, which is of 
wood, is strongly built, with iron sup- 
ports. It is graceful in design, and painted 
of a dark green it has an effect of bronze 
which is exceedingly good. From a dis- 
tance, at sunset or by moonlight, there is 
something solemnly touching in the lone- 
ly vigil of the Memorialwhich marks the 
shore where this eminent woman found 
her last resting place. 

The interest awakened in the work and 
career of Margaret Fuller is most inter- 
esting to the admirers of this pioneer 
among literary women here. Magazines 
and papers throughout the country have 
taken up the subject of her life, and 
after more than fifty years of forgetful- 
ness her name is restored to the position 
which it once occupied with the great 
writers of the last century. 

Among the pleasant people here is a 
bright woman whose home has been for 
many years in Colorado. It has been my 
pleasure to introduce this lady, who is a 
fine specimen of her sex both physically 
and mentally, as ‘‘a woman and a voter.” 
She has resided long enough in that free 
State to have cast a ballot at two presiden- 
tial elections, and gives many interesting 
facts in regard to the success of women’s 
enfranchisement. She was not an enthu- 
siast in the cause, and therefore her testi- 
mony to any good results is the more val- 
uable. She admits that women, like men, 
do not vote in very large numbers on ‘‘the 
off years,’’ but says that at a presidential 
election they go to the polls in equal num- 
bers with their brethren. In Denver, as 
in other large cities, the lowest class of 
women avoid the registration which is the 
inevitable preparation for the polls, but 
the most substantial results from the new 
privileges are that the compensation of 
women for all sorts of labor, as school 
teachers, stenograpbers, and in other em- 
ployments, is on an equality with that for 
men in the same pursuits. 

One week from to-day, the school elec- 
tions will be held throughout the State of 
New York, It is to be hoped that the 
weather will be more propitious than it is 
this morning, when a wild north-east 
storm is raging. Inall the districts where 
women pay a school tax they will be eli- 
gible as voters. No doubt Mrs. Chapman, 
the able president of the State Woman 
Suffrage Association, will rouse up the 
feminine voters to do this duty. This 
scrap of beach where I have my summer 
home has never had a school upon it, and 
consequently the residents have not been 
called upon to pay a school tax. When I 
first came to live here I had supposed that 
one of the pleasures of owning a cottage 
would be that it would qualify me for the 
small privilege of the school suffrage 
which belongs to the women of this State, 
but as no ‘‘tax for school purposes’’ has 
been imposed as yet, there has been no 
opportunity for me to cast even so smalla 
ballot as that. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE, 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


A woman speaker at a meeting of the 
Kansas State Association of Undertakers, 
discussed the chances for success which 
are presented in following the undertak- 
ing business. She said in regard to em- 
balming: ‘I can safely promise the wom- 
en who contemplate entering this calling 
a most kindly reception on the part of 
the men, for I am sure they will find that 
our coéperation is just what is needed in 
the art of embalming.”’ 

The New York Evening Post comment- 
ing on the rules recently drawn up by the 
association of household workers in Chi- 
cago, pertinently remarks: ‘‘It is a nota- 
ble and discouraging fact that ‘the Work- 
ingwomen of America’ say nothing in 
their declaration of rights about the right 
to be competent, and nothing about meas- 
ures to draw a line between those of their 
number who earn their wages and those 
who get money on the falsest of false pre- 
tences. Intent on privileges, they ignore 
duties, and voluble about the hardships 
of their lot, they maintain a complete 
silence with reference to the special ad- 
vantages which they undoubtedly enjoy.”’ 











Miss M. F. Fisk, 144 Tremont Street, is 
closing out her stock of Pique and Lawn 
Neckwear at greatly reduced prices. 


Do You Want to See 


o read without a mist or dust before your eyes? 
hen you want to keep jour eyeglasses clean with 


The “Little Gem” 
h Eyeglass Cleaner. 








Mailed, postpaid, for 25 cents; 3 to one address 
for 50c.; 7 for $1; 12 for $1.50. Agents wanted. 
Mention this paper. Address 
JOHN YOUNGJOHBN, Inventor, 
2903 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 





FORM OF BEQUEST, 
There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, nape and 
interest, at their discretion, to the support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 











Spring and Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY,AUGUST 12, 


“The Bauble Shop.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50¢. 


Prices: { Matiness, 10c., 25c., 50, 





MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton Pl.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 


WEEK OF AUGUST 12, 


The Beaux and Belles Octette, 
Second Week, 


AFTERNOONS: . 
EVENINGS: .. . 
HOLIDAYS 


and 
SATURDAYS: 


+ « « 10c, and 25e, 
10c., 25c. and 50c, 


+ « « « 250, and 50c, 











Great Bargains 


THIS WEEK! 


In Percale, Gingham, White 
Lawn and Silk Waists, at 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 








Don’t buy “cheap” 
condensed milks of 
inferior quality when 
you can get 


Standard 
Milk 
the very best kind, 
for 10 cents a can. 


Write for booklet 
or call and see valua- 
ble premiums which 
are given 


~ FREE 


in exchange for labels. 


Michigan Condensed Milk Co, 


602 Washington Street, 
BOSTON. 
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LUCY STONE. 
BY RUTH B. CHENERY. 


When twilight falls, and all the silver gray 

Invites to musing, then I ponder long 

Upon life’s power and meaning, and a song 

Wells from the heart, grateful that such as 

they, 

Strong <4 and women, faithful to the sway 

Of hard, insistent service, passed along 

Our common paths, ennobling all the throng, 

With lofty standards lifted to the day. 

In that high company, a chosen one 

Moved on serene in gracious womanhood ; 

Shriven from self, she bad the seer’s gaze 

To foresee human needs, for not alone 

By bread a race may live, she understood 

That love with justice, love alone outweighs. 
— Transcript. 





THREE BROOKFIELD SONNETS. 





(Three scenes familiar to the childhood of Lucy 
Stone and dear to her heart have been recently 
commemorated by Miss Frances Bartlett of Bos- 
ton. Read at the Meeting of the Quaboag Histori- 
cal Society at Brookfield, Mass., June 19, 1901.) 

Quaboag Pond. 
Set like a turquoise in the hollowed hills, 

Its white-capped waters with the sun 

ablaze — 

The glory of the rare September days— 
Drown all remembrance of its storied ills. 
What thought of war when from the thicket 


trills 

A bird its morning song of thanks and 
praise? 

And every leaf and flower its fragrance 
lays 


Before the Love with which Creation thrills? 
But when the harvest moon folds lake and 
shores 
In silvern veils that dream with truth con- 
fuse, 
Moccasined feet glide o’er the pebbly floors ; 
Hands long years quiet launch their bark 
canoes ; 
Afar there floats the splash of gleaming 
oars, 
And the weird war-chant of their phantom 
crews! 
Foster's Hill. 
Around, the hills cling like a ring of jade: 
Below, the homes of old West Brookfield 
town, 
Gleam like the flakes December's forehead 
crown, 
While to the south, in azure veils arrayed, 
Now girt with sunlight—now with flickering 
shade, 
The river Quaboag slips the fields adown, 
As in the August days, whose grim re- 
nown 
A hallowed spot this crumbling hill has 
made ; 
At truce they sleep; conquered and conquer- 
ing race! 
Sleep, too, the rock-ribbed pastures tran- 
quilly ; 
While haws and lilacs screen each fire- 
scarred trace 
Of thy cold hearths—altars of Liberty! 
And yet—those homing doves that whir 
apace? 
Like flame-tipped arrows more they seem 
to me! 


Wickaboag Pond in Augast. 
Held in the hollow of the hill’s warm hand, 
Wickaboag — legend-haunted — sleeps to- 
day, 
Nor scar nor stain the memories betray 
Of days when Philip’s warriors scourged the 
land. 
Drowsily whispering, the hemlocks stand; 
Among the flags the ripples idly stray ; 
A dove drifts by on wings of sun-lit gray 
The rushes nod, by languorous south winds 
fanned. 
So still its sleep—so soft its splendor shines 
It is as one of the dread Indian gods 
A-hunting with the star hosts through the 


sky 
Had flung his silver shield on the Earth’s 
sods, 
While all around had leapt green-pluméed 
pines 


To guard this trophy of divinity. 





A CHARACTER SKETCH. 


BY MARY MURKLAND HALEY. 


“Wife, this can’t go on much longer,”’ 
Mr. Mellen said. 

He was leaning forward, his head sup- 
ported in his hands; his speech was almost 
a groan, 

His daughter Martha heard, and knew 
what he meant. Her father was recover- 
ing slowly from a long sickness; his wages 
had stopped, of course; the expenses of 
his sickness had been heavy; there were 
five children, and only the oldest at work. 
What Mary Lou earned sewing with a 
dressmaker was the only income of the 
family, and the savings of thrifty years 
were melting away. 

“I must do something,’’ said Martha. 
She had thought this before, and had al- 
ready crushed down her grief at the ne- 
cessity for leaving school, having resolved 
that she would have her education in 
time, though it might come late and by 
irregular ways. 

But what could a fourteen-year-old girl 
do? That was the question no thinking 
had yet answered, Martha kept turning 
it over in her mind as she started for 
school that morning, calling on the way 
for Callie Brown. 

By the law of opposites which operates 
in school-girl friendships, Callie had a dil- 
atory habit which was a constant trial to 
the energetic Martha. 

Callie was behindhand as usual this 





morning. While she fluttered about, giv- 
ing her hair-ribbons a frantic twist, but- 
toning her dress wrong, hunting for a mis- 
laid book, Martha waited in hearing of 
the harmless gossip exchanged between 
Mrs. Brown and a neighbr come on an 
early borrowing errand. 

**Do you remember my husband’s cous- 
in, Emma Fessenden?’’ the neighbor 
asked. ‘We heard last night that she is 
going to be married.”’ 

**Do tell! Now she had a good position 
of her own, didn’t you tell me?”’ 

“She is a buyer for Deal & Drown— 
ladies’ neckwear and handkerchiefs and 
laces and things of that sort. I did hear 
that she got as much as $1,200 a year. 
They say it’s a kind of work women don’t 
often do, but Emma always took to busi- 
ness,”’ 

“She must have thought she was going 
to marry well to give that up. Twelve 
hundred dollars a year is a good bit of 
money. But they say Deal & Drown are 
liberal folks to work for. A niece of mine 
tends in the store. She says there ain’t a 
place in the city where they treat the 
clerks so well. I’dlike my Callie to work 
there when she gets out of school. I 
want to keep her near enough so she can 
board at home.”’ 

Martha had a clue to her problem. She 
had never sympathized in the past with 
Callie’s plans in life; she had meant to 
choose for herself some occupation where 
literary culture would count; but careers 
must be modified by circumstances, 

Martha spent no time in idle regrets; 
she wrote a letter that night to Deal «& 
Drown. The only reason why she did not 
mention the matter to her parents was 
that she wished to spare them the worry 
of uncertainty. She was sure of their ap- 
proval of her plans; Martha had long ago 
proved herself so steady and self-reliant a 
girl that she was considered to need very 
little more control by her elders thau the 
self-supporting Mary Lou, 

All the week she looked vainly for an 
answer to her letter; and Saturday she 
decided to seek a personal interview with 
Deal & Drown. 

It was not hard to get away from home, 
Saturday morning; her help was not ab- 
solutely necessary in the housework. Her 
mother was a capable woman; it was from 
her that Martha had inherited the cheer- 
ful philosophy of life that argued, “‘What 
can’t be cured must be endured,’’ and 
carried its possessor lightly over emergen- 
cies which would have engulfed a weaker 
spirit. By rising early to do some tasks, 
and portioning others among the younger 
children, who were always willing to 
oblige their good-natured sister, Martha 
got away with a good conscience and sped 
away cityward. 

Having the shrewdness to surmise that 
her youth might tell against her, Martha 
had put on one of Mary Lou’s long skirts. 
She was glad to know that she was con- 
sidered a large and serious-looking girl for 
her age. 

In consequence of her dignified manner 
and her persistent inquiry for the highest 
authority to be consulted, Martha was 
passed along through the mazes of the 
store to a corridor said to lead to the man- 
ager’s office. Here she meta young clerk, 
who blocked the narrow passage, and did 
not seem inclined to give place. 

“Miss —,’’ he suggested insinuatingly. 

‘‘Miss Mellen,’’ Martha said with state- 
liness. Some one coughed just then be- 
hind the thin partition; Martha, suppos- 
ing the sound had drowned her voice, was 
about to repeat her name, but it appeared 
the clerk had heard, for he relented at 
once. 

“Oh yes. Mr. Hersey mentioned your 
letter tome. He hardly expected you to 
call to-day, but he said if you did I might 
make an appointment with you for him 
for this afternoon. He was obliged to be 
out this morning, and he supposed, of 
course, you would hardly care to wait here 
for him.”’ : 

‘*How long before he will be in?’’ Mar- 
tha asked. 

“Oh, not before eleven, I should say, at 
the earliest.’’ 

“Ill wait,’’ said Martha, in a decisive 
manner which startled him. 

“Well,” he said, with a somewhat 
doubtful air, and led the way through a 
small room to a still smaller oftice within. 
He looked at Martha curiously as they 
emerged from the dim light of the cor- 
ridor. 

‘Do you know if—if I am likely to get 
the place?’ Martha asked, with an uncon- 
scious lapse from her stateliness. 

“Well,” said the clerk, ‘‘between you 
and me, the boss was rather taken with 
your letter, and he sticks to his first ideas 
pretty well. I should guess you’re all 
right, myself.’’ 

This was a very open-hearted young 
clerk, who, for his habit of ‘‘talking too 
much with his mouth,’ as the manager 
said, would long ago have lost his place, 
but for his near relationship to this same 
manager. 

There being no further excuse for con- 
versation, and Martha suddenly remem- 





bering to have read that the yo. ng woman 
in business should not allow herself to be 
familiar with the male clerks, silence fol- 
lowed, and he left her, resuming his work 
in the outer office. 

Martha found her long waiting dull— 
almost intolerable to her active tempera- 
ment asthe hours went by. The young 
clerk was called away on business, which 
he found so absorbing that, after his 
heedless manner, he forgot all about 
Martha. 

There was not much to look at but 
dust. There certainly was a great quan- 
tity of that. Considering herself as good 
as engaged, Martha evolved the bright 
idea of endearing herself to her employ- 
ers by making herself generally useful, 
according to the prompting of her temper- 
ament. How was she to know that the 
manager lashed himself into such a fury 
if one of his scraps of paper were mislaid, 
that it was allowed to go for long seasons 
quite undusted, as he preferred? 

Martha went out to the end of the cor- 
ridor; no one was in sight. In a waste- 
basket at the end of the stairway she 
found some scraps of cloth; with these 
she returned to the office, and proceeded 
to dust it thoroughly. Every book and 
scrap of paper she handled separately, re- 
turning it to precisely its former place 
and angle. Nothing was changed, yet 
everything was bettered. 

Martha still needed occupation, The 
glass in the office window was almost 
opaque with grime. Martha had seen a 
faucet and small sink at the head of the 
stairway. There, still unobserved, she 
washed out her cloths, and returned to 
apply herself to the office window. 

She was just finishing this task when 
the manager came in. He looked sur- 
prised, as well he might. 

“IT thought I might as well be at work 
while I waited,’’ said Martha, cheerfully, 
giving a final flirt of her cloth. 

“You are—’’ 

‘*Martha Mellen. 
day.”’ 

“Oh! He walked to the desk. ‘You 
must be the young lady—’’ He was tum- 
bling his papers about, and presently 
found the one he was looking for. He 
remembered saving it from the waste- 
basket, thinking it had value as a curio. 

This is the note he consulted, written 
in a correct but evidently immature hand- 
writing: 

Deal & Drown: Gentlemen, I hear Miss 
Emma Fessenden is going to leave her 
place with you. I would like it. Respect- 
fully yours, MARTHA MELLEN. 

The manager looked at Martha, and 
made a noise in his throat as if he were 
choking. 

“Sit down,” he said, pointing out a 
chair, and turning his own about to face 
her. ‘Did you have an idea you would 
like to be a buyer for us?”’ 

“¥en, siz." 

‘*Have you had much experience in that 
work?”’ 

Martha thought the manager must have 
a@ nervous disorder, his face worked so 
very queerly. 

“No, sir, but I can learn.’’ 

‘*Let me see,—how old are you?’’ 

‘*Fourteen,’’ Martha reluctantly admit- 
ted. 

“Do you—ah—do you think you could 
learn this business at once?”’ 

“Oh, I know the place will be harder 
for me than if I had experience. But I 
need the money so much, to help my 
father, that I am willing to work very 
hard. If other people can learn it, I know 
I can.”’ 

The manager’s face worked so uncon- 
trollably that he turned to his desk to 
conceal it. After a minute or two he 
faced Martha again, and spoke with a new 
manner,—much more kindly, she thought. 

‘My dear Miss—’’ he referred to the 
note again,—‘‘Miss Mellen, it is supposed 
to take years of business experience and 
some technical training to fit one for the 
position of buyer. I have met few wom- 
en who seemed to me well fitted; those 
who are, work up from the bottom of the 
ladder.”’ 

Martha was buttoning the cuffs which 
she had thriftily turned back while she 
had been at work. The manager looked 
back at his desk, and satisfied himself by 
poking his fingers about in two or three 
erratic channels that his papers were not 
disarranged. He looked through the 
clear glass of the window. 

“Your idea is quite impossible, you 
gee,"’ he said, bringing his eyes back to 
Martha. His trained observation noted 
that, though her hat was not stylish, it 
had neither draggled plumes nor flaring 
bows of limpribbon. Her jacket was at 
least three seasons old (it was an inheri- 
tance from Mary Lou), but the buttons 
were firm in their places and the fraying 
buttonholes had been neatly stayed. Mar- 
tha’s eyes were bright and steady, her 
mouth grave and firm. 

He touched a bell, and the young clerk 
came, still casting side glances of curi- 
osity. 

“Go to Selwyn, and find out what va- 


I wrote to you Mon- 





cancies there are in the departments on 
the third floor.”’ 

The clerk hurried away, and the man- 
ager remained silent, beating his pencil 
on the arm of his chair. 

‘One on the ribbon counter,’’ the clerk 
returned to make report, ‘‘and one, after 
this week, in the lace department, and—” 

‘*That will do,’’ said the manager, in a 
tone of dismissal. 

“Now, Miss Mellen, Monday morning 
you may have this chance at the lace 
counter. You will find something to 
learn, even there,—but I shouldn’t won- 
der if you could learn it. The salary isn’t 
in the thousands,’’—he seemed to choke 
again,—‘‘it’s six dollars a week. Do you 
want to try it?’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Martha, with finality, 
and arose to go. 

‘“‘And, Miss Mellen, if it will be any 
comfort to you to know it, I will remark 
that I rather think you will be a buyer in 
time, if you continue to keep it in mind.”’ 
Thus he bowed her out. 

When Martha had gone down the corri- 
dor, the manager put his feet up in the 
spare chair, and laughed in an abandon- 
ment of mirth. The young clerk, with 
his privilege of kinship, looked in inquir- 
ingly. The manager showed him Mar- 
tha’s note, and the two laughed together. 

“T understood her to give her name 
‘Fellows,’”’’ said the clerk. ‘‘That’s how 
I came to let herin. But I couldn’t seem 
to make her fit the Fellows letter.” 

‘But, all the same, you keep your eye 
on that girl,’’ said the manager, pointing 
his remarks with a wagging forefinger. 
“I’ve seen a good deal of folks in my 
time, and I know when I see one that’s 
going to geton. And that girl’s one of 
’em,.”’ 

Martha, picking her way through the 
store, could have been made no more 
happy if she had heard this judgment; 
for she was going to earn money. Six 
dollars a week was far from the $1,200 a 
year she had gone out to seek, as a swift 
mental calculation assured her; but $6— 
car fare out—would buy a barrel of flour 
and leave something over for sugar. Six 
dollars would buy shoes and flannels and 
steak to help the dear father get strong. 

Moreover, Martha did not need to be 
told, from the wisdom of another’s expe- 
rience, that a successful future was before 
her. That assurance was fixed in her 
own heart.—Portland Transcript. 
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MRS. GOFF’S HISTORICAL MAPS. 

How Mrs. Eugenie Wheeler Goff, of 
Minneapolis, became an expert in the 
making of historical maps is related by a 
correspondent of the Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
Mrs. Goff was for several years a teacher 
of history, geography and drawing in the 
State Normal School at Winona, Minn. 
Her experience in teaching convinced her 
that students of history did not get the 
full benefit of any lessons unless they 
located the events studied. In order to 
help her classes she drew maps showing 
historical events, simply for classroom 
use. Later on she left the Normal school 
to become Inspector of Schools for the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
in which work she visited every county 
in the state, meeting all the leading teach- 
ers. During all this time she kept the 
subject of historical maps in mind, and her 
observations confirmed her belief in the 
need of such an aid for school work. 

A little later she married Henry S. Goff, 
a county superintendent of schools, and 
for a time housekeeping displaced all 
school plans, One evening her husband 
came home discouraged over the work of 
his teachers in history. Mrs. Goff was at 
once interested, and went to her trunks 
and brought out some of her old draw- 
ings. They spent the evening studying 
the drawings and discussing their possi- 
bilities. The result was that very soon 
after this Mrs. Goff had her first map 
printed, and since that time has had pub- 
lished nearly one hundred, of all sizes, 
from book pages to wall maps, five feet 
square, and has also had published a 
book, ‘‘*The United States and Her Neigh- 
bors,”’ illustrated with historical maps. 

The first step in historical map making 
is the gathering of data, which is a stu- 
pendous undertaking, for the maps are all 
abreast of the times, and the information 
wanted is not ready at hand. Take, for 
instance, the maps just published of the 
war in the Philippines and of the Chinese 
war. The information must be gathered 
as it appears day by day from war corre- 
spondents and official bulletins, Late in- 
formation regarding all that pertains to 
the country to be mapped must be gath- 
ered from unquestioned authorities, and 
all historical facts from the discovery to 
the present crisis must be collected. 
Sometimes authorities differ, and a state- 
ment made by one is contradicted in an- 
other. There must be no guesswork as to 
which is right, the matter must be sifted. 
Sometimes it is necessary to go to the 
government records, and sometimes only 
a visit to the national library will afford a 





satisfactory solution of the vexed ques. 
tion. While working on one map Mrs, 
Goff found it necessary to write to every 
department officer of the army in order to 
gain the necessary information on one 
topic. 

Only official surveys are used for the 
geographical features, so that these may 
be as accurate as the historical details, 
When these have been selected and accy- 
rate information regarding them secured, 
then a map is made on the scale required, 
The geographical and historical features 
are now ready to be combined, and the 
map proper is thus made complete. The 
finished map is then drawn and colored 
with India inks of various hues, and the 
historical data’ are added in terse sen- 
tences, names, or dates at the various 
points where historical interest centres, 
where battles have been fought, where 
monuments have been erected. When 
this has all been completed, and before 
the map is sent to the publisher, a blue 
print is taken, in order that the work 
might be reproduced in case of accident 
to the original. Although Mrs. Goff has 
no part in the mechanical reproduction of 
her work, she is required in consultation 
many times before it is completed, and 
the ‘“‘proof reading” of a map is not an 
easy task, or one of the least important, 





THE PIANO TUNER. 

The young woman with the tweezers 
gave the piano strings a vigorous twist. 

‘It’s a shame,” she said, ‘‘the way peo- 
ple jump on a girl who tries to earn her 
living in a novel way.”’ 

‘Has anybody been jumping on you?” 
asked the caller, 

‘‘Anybody?”’ echoed the young woman. 
‘Everybody. With both feet, too. The 
tribulations of those girls who are fighting 
labor unions single-handed are not a cir- 
cumstance to mine,”’ 

‘‘What is the trouble?” asked the caller. 
‘‘Why do people object to you?” 

‘Principally because they think I am 
not well enough equipped either mentally 
or physically to tune pianos. Of course, 
that objection is sheer nonsense, for I 
know as much about the art of tuning as 
any man in the business, and as for 
strength—look here.”’ 

The young woman pushed up her loose 
shirt-waist sleeve and straightened out a 
white, well-developed arm, which bore 
out the impression of strength conveyed 
by her long, firm fingers. The caller nod- 
ded approvingly. 

‘‘What did you do to prepare yourself 
for piano tuning?”’ was asked. 

‘Yo start with,’’ she said, “I went to 
live in Boston. Incidentally, I took a 
course of instruction at the New England 
Conservatory of Music. There they have 
a special department where piano tuning 
is taught the same as any other branch of 
music, I stayed there a year, studying 
and practising, and then came back here 
and began to look fora situation. About 
that time my troubles began. 

‘*‘Men already in the piano-tuning busi- 
ness had hitherto accepted me as a kind 
of joke—something about as harmless and 
ineffective as bread pills. But whenI put 
up an active campaign among the superin- 
tendents of factories and warehouses, they 
found that they would have to switch me 
over into a different category and their 
attitude toward me changed. The first 
thing they taught me was that the heart 
of the average man is a regular dynamo of 
selfishness. They were prolific with ad- 
vice. Of course, all their suggestions 


Now You Know 


Where to go to get your printing done, 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. 


John 
Youngjohn 


the printer of this paper, whose office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station, 
does all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Will Meet You 


any day at noon at office of the WomMANn’s 
JOURNAL, 8 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call him up by telephone 2551 main, 
and he will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 








Mail orders promptly attended to. 
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were done upin the cloak of consideration 
for my health and were fired at me as so 
many doses of benevolence, but they 
couldn’t fool me. They were jealous and 
dreaded feminine invasion of their field, 
that was all. 

“Employers were fully as bad as the 
employed. For weeks I visited house 
after house, and everywhere was the same 
reply given me—they had no room for me. 
No woman had ever been known to do 
such a thing as tune pianos in this city, 
said one man, and, thank heaven, she 
would never get achance to do it—at least 
so far as his firm was concerned. At 
another large establishment an old chap, 
wearing eye-glasses and the air of a for- 
eign musician, took me in hand. 

* *Eet ees absurd,’ he said. ‘A woman’s 
nervous seestem ees not put up that vay. 
She could not stand eet.’ 

“With that he dismissed me. At a 
third place the well meaning head tuner 
solemnly assured me that it was my duty, 
pot only to myself but to my sex in gen- 
eral, to abandon the idea of taking up an 
occupation that was so trying that even 
the nerves of a strong man were racked 
and torn beyond repair. Women, he said, 
were like unto a flock of sheep. Where 
one went all would want to go. Whatone 
did all would want to do and if I set the 
example by beginning to tune, the entire 
female population of New York would 
make a break for the business, 

‘*All this ought to have been disheart- 
ening, I suppose, but somehow the more I 
was ridiculed and discouraged the more 
determined I became. Finally my impor- 
tunate spirit won a victory and I found a 
manager who was willing to give me a 
trial. That was four years ago, and I 
have not been out of work since. The 
prejudice against women piano tuners is 
still bitter, however, and I have frequent 
tussles with my male competitors, who 
have fought me every inch of the way. 

‘In private houses the distrust of a wo- 
man tuner is even more pronounced than 
in the salesroom, and very seldom am I 
delegated to doctor a piano in need of 
home treatment. The manager used to 
introduce me into families, but the plan 
didn’t work. Somehow, the people could 
never be induced to look upon me in any 
other light than a museum freak, and no 
matter how cleverly I might transform 
their piano, they would stick to it that 
they had been imposed upon and insist 
upon the company sending a man around 
to do my work over again.” 

‘*T should think it would be awfully dis- 
couraging to forge ahead under such cir- 
cumstances,”’ said the caller. 

‘It makes me furious,’’ said the young 
woman, briskly. ‘But I’m going to hang 
on. I like my work and earn a good sal- 
ary, so why should I worry myself gray- 
headed over an unjust public whim that 
time is bound to wear away?’’—N., Y¥. Sun. 





THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO FAIRS. 

A correspondent of Chicago Unity com- 
pares the Pan-American with the World’s 
Fair: 

When compared with the Chicago 
World’s Fair, the Pan-American is on so 
entirely different scale and plan that one 
can only say it’s smaller and different-- 
and the comparison almost ends there. 
To speak of the two in a general way, 
however, I should say they carry out two 
distinct ideas. The one is grand, sky- 
booming and spacious. In faultless pro- 
portions, it raised itself until there was 
no use of going higher; it had suggested 
the sky, with just enough of the earthly 
about it to hold it to the ground. In its 
cool shadows you felt rested. You were 
glad to get from hustling Chicago out into 
the ‘‘White City’? and find yourself still 
in possession of a soul. A sublime scene 
was before you wherever you strolled. 
I think that people all felt like clasping 
hands, as if they had, coming from all 
quarters of the globe, met in some heaven- 
ly place. 

An old lady coming alone from some 
town in Connecticut there found the de- 
sire of her heart: Eleven years she had 
been saving her little income that she 
might take to heaven with her some 
splendid vision of the earth. As she sat 
there in the shadow of the Art Building 
she became joyfully communicative and 
said: “St. John at Patmos saw a New 
Jerusalem coming down from heaven. 
But this has come up right out of the mud 
like a lily.’’ After a pause, cogitating 
the while, she added: “I don’t know but 
it’s better so, building it up ourselves; 
better than to take it second-handed from 
heaven. It satisfies me; Chicage isn’t all 
pork, I don’t know what other city could 
have done it.’ She ‘didn’t care for the 
exhibits much’; she ‘just liked to 
wander around and sit in the Court of 
Honor.”’ She deserved to sit there —bless 
her old heart—and have ‘“‘angel food’’ 
made on earth. 

The Pan-American doesn’t suggest a 
he avenly place. It doesn’t suggestanything. 
It gives you the real thing, the marvel and 





splendor of earth! Its buildings are all 
of the earth. Nothing looms and aspires. 
Its colors are warm and glowing. It is 
very beautiful. But I think my old lady 
would find it worthy to take to heaven 
with her only as a sort of side affair, with 
no thought of competing with her Father’s 
house of many mansions, 

It may be said of this fair, not dispar- 
agingly, it is wholly sensuous. It has no 
spiritual suggestion. 

The Chicago fair is the only fair that ever 
has had that distinction; and so, as a work 
of art, it surpassed them all. 





NORWAY WOMEN OPPOSE PULMONARY 
CONSUMPTION. 


The women of Norway are carrying on 
a relentless war against consumption. A 
campaign of education will be carried into 
every household in the country, and has 
been inaugurated by the Sanitary League 
of Norwegian women, The work will be 
done largely among the women, who will 
be taught what a mother and housewife 
can do to prevent the disease from enter- 
ing their homes. Popular lectures will be 
given, leaflets and pamphlets circulated, 
and the press will be used to carry infor- 
mation and advice. Consumption is less 
prevalent in Norway than in other coun- 
tries, but it has shown an alarming ten- 
dency to increase. The physicians attrib- 
ute this increase to the changes which 
have taken place in the life of the people. 
The peasants have changed their old ways 
and acquired some “civilization,” but at 
the expense of general health and strength. 
The modern dwellings may be more cosy 
and comfortable and the modern food 
may be more palatable, but the health of 
the people has not gained by the change. 





THE EDUCATION OF INDIAN CHILDREN. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the aboli- 
tion of Indian government schools, espe- 
ciaily those on reservations, would jeop- 
ardize their own positions, every teacher 
who was heard at the Congress of Indian 
Educators, held in Buffalo last week, was 
of the opinion that young Indians should 
receive their educational training among 
the white children, and that separate 
schools for them should, as rapidly as 
possible, cease to exist. 

Col. R. H. Pratt, superintendent of Car- 
lisle Indian School, Carlisle, Pa., known 
as the ‘father of Indian instruction,’’ be- 
cause to his suggestion was due the estab- 
lishment of government Indian schools, 
was the strongest advocate of this princi- 
ple. ‘Push the Indian out into life,’’ he 
said, ‘“‘and let him hustle for himself. 
Compel him to earn a living. Force him 
to use his own abilities, and to rely upon 
them for sustenance. The Indians are 
Indians because they are held to it on 
reservations, apart from opportunities to 
see and to learn practically anything else.”’ 

Colonel Pratt insists that this hurtful 
reservation method should be broken up; 
that any scheme ministering to the reser- 
vation condition should be eliminated, 
whether it be feeding, clothing, industrial 
training, schools, or even missionary ef- 
fort. He would require every school in 
the Indian service to push its pupils out 
into actual contact with the other youth 
of the land, By association and competi- 
tion with white boys and girls, the chil- 
dren of the red man wil! learn to measure 
their own needs and find out their own 
deficiencies. 

The Tuscarora, Seneca, Tonawanda, St. 
Regis, and Onondaga Indians in New York 
State, after many years of public education 
in schools on their own territories, show 
no marked progress from old tribal condi- 
tions. There are in Carlisle more than a 
thousand Indian children. Of these, 620 


boys and girls are out at work now in- 


Pennsylvania families. More than a thou- 
sand applications to this school for help 
in homes, shops. farms, etc., have been 
refused during the year. Most of these 
students will remain with their employers 
and will attend the public schools of the 
vicinities in which they are working. 
This is known as the ‘outing’ system, 
and has been adopted by many other In- 
dian schools. The plan originated with 
Colonel Pratt as a means toward the end 
which he has long been advocating. 

Of the 720 pupils at Phenix Industrial 
School, Arizona, three hundred and fifty 
are working on farms and as housemaids. 
S. M. McCowan, superintendent of the 
school, stated that so popular are the 
girls in the latter capacity that he could 
send out fifteen hundred more within a 
radius of five miles of the school, if they 
were to be had. The Indian girl, he said, 
is tidy, obedient, good-natured, and kind, 
but, with the restlessness of her race, she 
does not like to stay long in a place. 

The need of the extension of industrial 
training for both boys and girls was the 
subject of much discussion. Albert O. 
Wright, one of the supervisors of Indian 
schools, thought that, so far as possible, 
every Indian girl student should mend 
and make her own clothing while under 
instruction, and should cut and fit it as 





well. He also suggested that in place of 
the usual instruction in cooking, which 
requires that the students shall prepare 
the food for the large number in the 
school, each girl in turn be allowed to 
cook for one table only, at which are 
seated a number of persons corresponding 
to an ordinary family. 

Between four hundred and five hundred 
delegates, representing Indian schools in 
all parts of the land, were present, the 
largest number coming from the West. 
Enthusiasm characterized the sessions, all 
of which were devoted to papers and dis- 
cussions to disentangle the knotty prob- 
lems attending the uplifting of an aborigi- 
nal race. Miss Estelle Reel, superintend- 
ent of Indian schools, presided. Seventy- 
four per cent. of all those who have com- 
pleted their training in government 
schools, she said, are average men and 
women, earning their living. 

In the audience were several Indian 
teachers. Two women, both full-blooded 
Sioux, came from Pine Ridge. Miss 
Sophie Picard, a Chippewa, is an instruc- 
tor in Rainy Mountain School. L. A. 
Benton, an Oneida, works among. the 
Choctaws in Indian Territory. 

There are between two hundred and 
fifty and three hundred government 
schools in this country, with an enrol- 
ment of twenty-five thousand Indian girls 
and boys. These are classified as day, 
boarding, and industrial schools. Car- 
lisle is the largest, and Phoenix (Arizona) 
is second. The latter has the largest and 
best equipment, with thirty fine buildings. 
Instruction in nursing is one of the recent 
innovations in the curriculum of this 
school.—N. Y. Tribune. 





The Law of Married Women 
in Massachusetts. 


BY GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 
For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00. 





His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfleld Republi- 
can. 


Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- 
ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from the traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understand "6 of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have in the library 
—. ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more efficient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
n anes to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 


The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to form a clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 

It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader wiil consider it dry. hose whose cause 
he has adyvcated, the w.men of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 
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and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 
BOSTON. 








Telephone, 435-4 Tr t 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 


The most convenient, nice 
place to lunch when shop- 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to **Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.” 

Price of Single Leafiets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 
SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.8. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for Remonstrants, by Lucy 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 
Mrs. Johnson’s Fallacies. 


Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 


Reply of the National Officers. 


For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 


No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 


Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, by Will. Allen 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 


Boston & Maine RR 


LOWEST RATES 
FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis” 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 














For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 14B St., Bost 








A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum. Callers are always welcome. 


Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harkrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 





The Great Northwest 


I8 BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 

(Absolutely new.) 
DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


—— 
D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8. W. ECCLES, 


Gen, Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OOF4 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points ey 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El) Pase 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidenes 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fall 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 200 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN, G. P. A., Chicago. 











The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co. 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 

















For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the ific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 








THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman's Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 

It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimuusly adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.00 A YEAR. 
HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALFY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
gree and Longwood, Brookline, 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 175. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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INTERNATIONAL PRESS UNION IN BUF- 


FALO. 
WasHINeTON, Ava. 5, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The mid-summer solstice is gradually 
on the wane, and yet, notwithstanding the 
great heat of a month past, the courage of 
the women of the period has not been as 
near dematerialization as has been their 
outward garb. 

A well known journalist, being called 
upon for her photograph to adorn a Buf- 
falo Press Exhibit, replied: ‘‘When I can 
be dressed and crimped you shall have a 
photo, but not while limpness and humid- 
ity reign.” 

In the early spring of this year the Inter- 
national Press Union held its fourth an- 
nual Congress, in Washington, D. C., with 
50 delegates from eleven States. Its suc- 
cess was so great in point of enthusiasm 
and attendance that it was decided to hold 
a Mid-Year Conference in Buffalo, upon 
September 4, and the Board of lady man- 
agers of that exhibition have suggested an 
all-day conference, with a reception be- 
tweenwhiles. To date, August 5, every- 
thing seems to be working towards that 
end, and manifold letters are being re- 
ceived in regard to the matter. Letters 
of greeting have already been sent from 
our vice-presidents in Germany, Sweden, 
France, and Great Britain, as the ladies 
across the seas cannot be on our shores 
thissummer. From Frau Morgenstern, of 
the Deutsche Hausfrauen Zeitung, in Ber- 
lin, comes an invitation to be present in 
1903 at the Women’s International Council, 
and to contribute notes to her paper, of 
our present Congress. From Madame 
Martin, of Le Journal des Femmes, of Paris, 
comes a hearty greeting, and an opening 
of the columns of her journal to whatever 
notes we may send. The vice-president 
for Canada aims to be in Buffalo herself. 
Word comes from the New York and Bos- 
ton representatives (Mesdames C, W, Alden 
and Helen M. Winslow) that they expect 
to meet with the I, P. U. on that day. 

Delegates from the Georgia Women’s 
Press Association announce their interest 
in the occasion. Letters have been re- 
ceived from Sarah Grand, Octave Thanet, 
and other notables indicating their inter- 
est in the work of the journalists and Jit- 
erary lights that make up this body. 
From the far South comes an urgent in- 
vitation to get a day for the South Caro- 
lina Interstate and West Indian Exposi- 
tion, where all press-women will be made 
welcome. 

Thus the little leaven is working, and 
the fraternal feeling brought about by 
this interchange of courtesies between 
literary workers of the North and South, 
the Old continent and the New, leads one 
to remember that those who are kept at 
their daily duties, in the cities, at least, 
are not suffering for want of interest in 
things mundane. 

To change the subject. Among the 
new books which have reached me of late, 
are ‘La Vera Missione della Donna,”’ 
wherein Doctor Michelangeli treats espe- 
cially of the moral side of the woman 
question, the power of woman’s influence 
being felt from the fireside and home. A 
pedagogic- critical study of education, 
“TL Educazione della donna ai tempi 
nostri,’ by G. Aliani, more clearly dem- 
onstrates the tendencies of modern educa- 
tion as they are seen in coéducational and 
other institutions. One very strong point 
is made that there should not be an over- 
taxing of the physical, in the effort to 
carry on so many studies and such a sur- 
plus of social duties as seem to be entailed 
upon the growing girls of modern times, 

The holding back of the young girls, as 
was so long found in English families, 
seems to be a thing of the past. Ancient 
conservatism has yielded to more radical 
ideas, which are typical of the period for 
men and women alike. To be up-with- 
the-times seems to be the prevailing mo- 
tif everywhere. Not alone do Clubs bring 
out the woman from her Lares and Pen- 
ates, but University courses—once awak- 
ening the terror of the Continentals—now 
find many a young woman in attendance. 
Even staid, sober Germany is following in 
the footsteps of America, England, France, 
and Sweden. Tne well-known interest of 
the higher classes in the above and other 
countries —notably Italy and Russia—has 
caused the intermediate social grades to 
realize that woman is as usual to the fore 
in all good works, and that a higher liter- 
ary or business training does not incapac- 
itate her from being an essentially lovable 
helpmeet in time of need. 

One of our best known young women, 
with a B. S., an M. A., andaB. A. attached 
to her name, has been sought for by a 
bright young minister. Another, a physi- 
cian of several years practice, also enters 
the theological arena—pardon the expres- 
sion—through marriage to a Reverend. 

What of the firms of lawyers —husband 
and wife—who might be spoken of right 
here? Why name them? Books may be 
written upon the subject; they are there 
to stay. They may become Frau Ayahs, 
as Goethe called his dearly-beloved moth- 


er; they may have charge of hospital work ; 
they may be found in the call for peace 
and arbitration, titled and untitled—are 
they any the less feminine? GRAHAM. 





THE HELPING HAND. 

Mrs. J. C. League, of Galveston, Texas, 
has given $5,000, one-half the cost of re- 
paring the damage done to the Ball High 
School in that city by the storm of last 
fall. She is a daughter of George Ball, 
who gave the school to the city. 

E. Z. Simmons, who last year erected 
and gave to Kenosha, Wis., the G. M. Sim- 
mons Memorial Library, at a cost of $100,- 
000, and the soldiers’ monument, at a cost 
of $10,000, is now building an emergency 
hospital for the city, to cost $30,000, 

A reformatory for women will be opened 
in New York City this fall by the St, Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. The work will be- 
gin in the police courts, where a record 
will be obtained of all women, not habit- 
ual offenders, who are sentenced to short 
terms of imprisonment. In order to pre- 
vent their repeating what is in many in- 
stances only a first offence, agents of the 
reformatory will call at the jail on the 
day of their release and take charge of 
them until places for work are assured 
them. The society will also probably 
assist in the work of the Women’s Home 
Mission agents who are trying to rescue 
girls at Coney Island. 





ART NOTES. 

It is announced that the statue of 
Frances E, Willard to be presented by the 
State of Illinois to the national capitol at 
Washington will be modelled by Helen F, 
Mears, of Oshkosh, Wis. For two years 
Miss Mears studied with Augustus St, 
Gaudens, and has been his valued assist- 
ant in serious work in his New York and 
Paris Studios, The statue will be of white 
marble. 


Mrs. Vinie Ream Hoxie has, in her 
studio in Washington, a nearly completed 
life-size statue of **Thad’’ Stevens, which 
she is to present to Lancaster, Pa., where 
Mr. Stevens is buried. This has been a 
labor of gratitude, as the statesman was a 
warm friend of Miss Ream and helped her 
with all his influence in the House to get 
for her statue of Farragut a place of 
honor in the capitol. 





The picture exhibited this year at the 
Paris salon by Miss Florence Robinson, of 
3oston, has been bought by the French 
Society of the Friends of Art, an unusual 
honor for a foreign exhibitor. Miss Rob- 
inson has studied for six years under 
Harpignies and Vignal. 


—_—- 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


VERMONT. 


FESSENDEN 





MRS IN VERMONT. 

BARTON LANDING, VT., AUG, 6, 1901. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Vermont W. S. A. was fortunate in 
securing the services of Mrs. S, S. Fessen- 
den for the first week in August. Her 
first lecture was given at Barton Land- 
ing, Aug. 1, before an appreciative audi- 
ence. Her lecture was excellent, clear, 
concise and convincing. Her personality 
at once won the close attention of the en- 
tire audience, giving an inspiration from 
her strong, sweet spirit that carried con- 
viction to the hearts of those who listened. 


SUSAN 58. 


Rarely do people in the country have the 
opportunity of hearing so able a speaker, 
who can present facts without giving of- 
fence, or antagonizing even an opponent of 
equal citizenship. If the women of our 
State can be aroused from their apathetic 
Mrs, the right 
person to do it. 

We have a few men and women who co- 


condition, Fessenden is 


operate with our indefatigable secretary, 
Miss Laura Moore, in her work. We sin- 
cerely hope we can have Mrs. Fessenden 
again; her faithful work this time must 


bring good results, c. 
-_—-ee 
CALIFORNIA. 
ALAMEDA, AvG, 1, 1901. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Alameda County Political Equality 
Society has taken no vacation this sum- 
mer, but at the invitation of Mrs. C. L. 
Wood, of Alameda, the president of the 
California Woman Suffrage Association, it 
held its July meeting at her home. The 
affair was a combined meeting and recep- 
tion to distinguished visitors, and the 
guests of honor were Mrs, Clara Bewick 
Colby, editor of the Woman’s Tribune, of 
Washington, Miss F. H. Muller, of Lon- 
don, and Dr. Alida C, Avery, president of 
the Santa Clara County Equal Suffrage 
Association. 

California has been favored this year 
by visits from women of national and in- 








ternational reputation. Early in the year 
came Mrs. Urquhart Lee, the distin- 
guished parliamentarian; then Mrs. May 
Wright Sewall, president of the Interna- 
tional Council of Women; and at the same 
time Miss Elizabeth Phillipps Hughes, 
who was on her way to Japan, under com- 
mission from the English government to 
study the educational conditions there. 
She is a woman of rare education and cul- 
tivation, and this is not the first position 
of trustand mission of importance which 
she has undertaken for the English gov- 
ernment. 

Mrs. Colby, Miss Muller and Mrs. Maril- 
la M. Ricker, the well-known attorney of 
New Hampshire, are spending the sum- 
mer in California. H. F. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 


Concorp.—The League voted that its 
annual gathering in June should be a 
Young People’s Meeting. They voted to 
invite some young lady to come and talk 
to them on the subject of suffrage for 
women, then to have opportunity for a 
short discussion, and afterward a social 
hour with cake and strawberries. The 
president visited the suffrage headquar- 
ters, 3} Park Street, and talked the matter 
over. Miss Turner suggested Mrs. Park. 
She kindly consented to come. Then the 
secretary took her horse and carriage and 
we drove about the village, extending 
personal invitations to the young people. 
The members of the League furnished the 
cake and strawberries. Our treasurer 
sent a great box of exquisite roses, 
but, her husband being ill, she was 
unable to be present. Neighboring friends 
and other members sent more beautiful 
roses and peonies, so that the parlors and 
dining-room were lovely with bloom and 
pe eee with perfume, Mrs, Park came— 
acharming young woman. The day was 
hot—so hot! but our young lady friends, 
in their pretty summer gowns, with a few 
young men to give us cheer, appeared in 
goodly numbers. Mrs, Park gave us an 
excellent talk, which I wish young people 
everywhere might hear. It seemed exact- 
ly the right word, and was listened to 
with great interest. Mr. Pratt, the chap- 
lain at the Reformatory, Mr. Holland, and 
Mr. Macdonald, the minister of the First 
Parish, were present and asked a few 
questions, but the time was too short. 
Cake and strawberries with a social half 
hour followed. All the young people ex- 
pressed much pleasure in the meeting, 
despite the heat, and the members of the 
League said, ‘‘It is one of the best meet- 
ings we have ever had,” Cc. B. J. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE.—The charming play, 
by Henry Arthur Jones, ‘*The Bauble 
Shop,’’ makes the attraction next week. 
Five years ago, at the Hollis Street Thea- 
tre, it enjoyed great favor with Boston 
audiences. The story is identified with 
the life of a prominent member of the 
English Parliament, and its name origi- 
nated with Oliver Cromwell, in the disso- 
lution of the Parliament, ‘Take away that 
bauble.’’ The characters represent amus- 
ing types of English social life. Particu- 
larly effective stage settings have been 
provided. Chocolate bonbons will be 
distributed at Monday matinee. ‘The 
Middleman”’ is in preparation for the 
week beginning Monday, August 19. 

——~o_—_ 

Boston Music HALL.—VAUDEVILLE in 
twelve months has assumed extremely 
dignitied proportions, and the end seems 
to be not yet. The latest success is the 
Beaux and Belles Octette, an operetta 
which has proved a tremendous hit on the 
New York roof gardens, and at Boston 
Music Hall, this week, has proved a veri- 
table magnet to attract music lovers. 
The Octette includes four very pretty 
girls and four clean cut young men, who 
sing and dance extremely well. The 
songs are tuneful and catchy, and the 
dances are exceedingly artistic and effec- 
tive. So great has been the success of 
the Beaux and the Belles that they have 
been retained for another week, when 
new selections will be offered. The Jap- 
anese Tea Garden is an attraction which 
rivals the vaudeville show itself, and its 
visitors are numbered by thousands, 








A full line of Gloves for golfing, travel- 
ing, street and dress occasions, at Miss 
M. F. Fisk’s, 144 Tremont Street. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 
Counsellor at Law. 


Bo-ton, Mass 





548 Tremont Building. 





8200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
ete., With all modern conveniences, only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, foot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
erllent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics. This property is worth 
£5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’S 
JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Street, Boston. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the ci'y 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St. 





Furnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas front and side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 





A Summer 
Mark Down Sale 


—BY— 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


IS NOW GOING ON 


MEN’S CLOTHING 
BOYS’ CLOTHING 
FURNISHING GOODS 


Special bargains in all these departments. 
Special attention is asked to 


GOLF SUITS, $7, 


reduced from $10 and $12. 

Light Woollen Business and Travelling 
Suits, $15, reduced from $18 and $22. 

Youths’ Suits, $10 and $12, reduced 
from $18 and $25. 
gis” Two-piece Suits, $6, from $10 and 
Boys’ Serge Sailor Suits, $4 and $5, re- 
duced from $8 and $9. 

Boys’ Washable Sailor Suits, new and de- 
sirable styles, $1 and $2, reduced from $2 
and $4. 

Many unusual bargains are offered in 
order to clean up the remainder of summer 
stock, to make room for fall goods. 


MACULLAR PARKER COMPANY 


400 Washington Street. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. ¥.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 
Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 














B. & A. R.R. to Albany, N.Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Iool. 





From Class A Class B Class C 
Boston....... - eovcece $19.00 816,00 812.00 
S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.60 11.60 
Worcester........ sees 18,00 14.75 11,00 
PORES occce sccceceses 16.25 14.00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10,00 

BHO. cccccce cocosecce 16.75 14.00 10.56 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Athol..... PPTTTTTTT TTT 16.90 14.50 10.50 
Westfield.... 13.50 10,00 

12.50 9.00 

12.50 9.00 

11.50 7.00 
CONDITIONS, 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Novy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, aad for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and grat for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8S. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 





Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s 
Island and Nova Scotia, 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E, 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


Adams House, 


BOSTON. 





EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, BETWEEN WEST AND 


BOYLSTON 


CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 
cipal Dry Goods Stores. All leading electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop 








A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8S.5., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT S8Ts., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 

It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fatr- 
BANKS, 

The cuisine is most varied and 
unexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. “The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 














On the European Plan. 


Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° P Proprietor. 


FIFTH AVENUE 
HOTEL, 


Madison Square, NEW YORK 


THE Largest, Best Appointed and Most Liberal 
Manage i Hotel in the City, with the Most Cen 
tral ane Delightful Location. 


HITCHCOCK, DARLING & CO. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


GloucesteR 


‘*North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 
Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M. 

Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. avd 530 
P. M. Leave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


E. 8. MERCHANT. General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 











RESORTS. 





Lake Memphremagog 


CAMP 


TO LET for the Summer, fully furnished, ex 
cept bedding; beautifully situated on shore with 
ten acres of maple woods, two log cabins, with 
fireplaces, four tents if desired; boats, near farm 
for fresh eggs, milk, and vegetables, spring wa 
ter; post office-village a mile; no black flies nor 
mosquitoes; always cool; boating, fishing, bath- 
ing, driving, mountain climbing. 

PINCKNEY HOLBROOK, 
7 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 





John Yourgjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. 
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